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Week Ending Friday, January 10, 1992 


Remarks During a Luncheon Cruise 
in Sydney Harbor, Australia 


January 1, 1992 


Mr. Premier, thank you, sir. I prepared 
rather extensive remarks I’d hoped to give, 
but the Premier said we’re making short re- 
marks here at lunch. So, I tore up this. I 
will forego these, but simply to say that Bar- 
bara and I first want to thank everyone in- 
volved for this extraordinary hospitality. 

There is no way that I can tell you what 
it feels like to travel with so little hostility 
on the street. And I’m starting right at home, 
you know. [Laughter] I’m a man that knows 
every hand gesture you've ever seen— 
[laughter|—and I haven't learned a new one 
since I’ve been here, so something is terribly 
wrong. [Laughter] Because we just feel a 
genuine warmth from the people along the 
way, right from the airport into town. And 
then this morning I went running, and early 
birds, those that were sober enough tc get 
up, were out there waving away. And so, it 
has been a really heartwarming experience 
for us to be back. 

I will note that this relationship is of fun- 
damental importance to the United States. 
I also know that there’s some apprehension 
in this part of the world—here, then north 
to the ASEAN countries, maybe even in 
Japan, possibly in Korea—about the United 
States role in the world. And I understand 
that because people look at the evolution of 
change in the Soviet Union; they see the 
freedom of the Baltic States; they see the 
interest that we all had, and thank God for 
Australia’s early support, steadfast support in 
the war against Iraq; they see us working very 
hard to bring parties together in this Middle 
East, people that have never even spoken to 
each other. And they’re saying to themselves, 
“I wonder if the U.S. cares? I wonder if the 
United States really wants to remain in- 
volved?” 


They see us working on a trade agreement 
with Mexico in which Canada would partici- 
pate. And some in commerce in this part of 
the world are understandably saying, “Where 
are we going to fit inP Does this mean we're 
going to have one trading bloc in Europe and 
one trading bloc in America, and then some- 
body else look to some different kind of trad- 
ing bloc in Asia and Australia?” And the an- 
swer to that is, no. And the only thing I want 
to say here, having been denied my full 
speech which would have taken 45 minutes, 
is—[laughter]|—that we will be involved. 
We're going to stay totally involved in this 
part of the world. 

That’s the first point. And the second point 
is, we know friends when we see them. And 
the longer I am in this job, the more impor- 
tant true friends are. And we have a couple 
of differences, and we'll talk about those in 
Canberra. We talked about them here today 
privately. But the differences are so over- 
whelmed by the common purpose and the 
genuine friendship that they’re not even reg- 
istering on the vs screen. 

So, we are blessed. We Americans are 
blessed by having this long and tremendously 
important relationship with this wonderful 
country in which you all live. And we're 
grateful to you. We won’t let you down. And 
we will stay involved right up until the very 
end of eternity because we know it’s fun- 
damentally in our own interests. And we 
hope like hell it’s in yours. 

But I just want to wish each and every 
one of you a wonderful new year. And yes, 
sir, Mr. Premier, you have started the year 
off in a glorious and grand way, not just for 
the Bushes but for all of those Americans 
that are privileged to be with us here today. 

Thank you for your hospitality. And may 
God bless Australia. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:16 p.m. 
aboard the John Cadman III in Sydney Har- 
bor. In his remarks, he referred to Nick 
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Greiner, Premier of New South Wales. A tape 
was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of these remarks. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Executive Order 12787—The Order 
of Succession of Officers To Act as 
Secretary of Defense 


December 31, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including section 3347 
of title 5, United States Code, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Succession to the Authority of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

(a) In the event of the death, permanent 
disability, or resignation of the Secretary of 
Defense, the incumbents holding the De- 
partment of Defense positions designated 
below shall, in the order indicated, act for 
and exercise the powers of the Secretary of 
Defense: 

(1) Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

(2) Secretary of the Army. 

(3) Secretary of the Navy. 

(4) Secretary of the Air Force. 

(5) Under Secretary of Defense for Acqui- 

sition. 

(6) Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. 

(7) Deputy Under Secretary of Defense 

for Acquisition. 

(8) Director of Defense Research and En- 
— Assistant Secretaries of De- 
ense, the Comptroller of the Depart- 

ment of Defense, the Director of Oper- 

ational Test and Evaluation, the Deputy 

Under Secretary of Defense for Policy, 

and the Gena Counsel of the Depart- 

ment of Defense, in the order fixed by 
their length of service as permanent ap- 
pointees in such positions. 

(9) Under Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, in the order 
fixed by their length of service as perma- 
nent appointees in such positions. 

(10) Assistant Secretaries and General 
Counsels of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, in the order fixed by their 
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length of service as permanent ap- 
pointees in such positions. 

(b) In the event of the temporary absence 
or temporary disability of the Secretary of 
Defense, the incumbents holding the De- 
partment of Defense positions designated in 
paragraph (a) of this section shall, in the 
order indicated, act for and exercise the pow- 
ers of the Secretary of Defense. 

(1) In these instances, the designation of 
an Acting Secretary of Defense applies 
only for the duration of the Secretary's 
absence or disability, and does not affect 
the authority of the Secretary to resume 
the powers of his office upon his return. 

(2) In the event that the Secretary of De- 
fense is merely absent from his position, 
the Secretary may continue to exercise 
the powers and fulfill the duties of his 
office during his absence, not- 
withstanding the provisions of this 
order. 

(c) Precedence among those officers des- 
ignated in paragraph (a) of this section who 
have the same date of appointment shall be 
determined by the Secretary of Defense at 
the time that such appointments are made. 

(d) Notwithstanding paragraphs (a) and (b) 
of this section, an officer shall not act for 
or exercise the powers of the Secretary of 
Defense under this order if that officer 
serves only in an acting capacity in the posi- 
tion that would otherwise entitle him to do 
so. 

Sec. 2. Temporary Nature of Succession. 
Succession to act for and exercise the powers 
of the Secretary of Defense pursuant to this 
order shall be on a temporary or interim basis 
and shall not have the effect of vacating the 
statutory appointment held by the successor. 

Sec. 3. Revocation of Prior Executive 
Order. Executive Order No. 12514 of May 
14, 1985, is hereby revoked. 


George Bush 
The White House, 
December 31, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:03 p.m., January 3, 1992] 


Note: This Executive order was released by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
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4, and it was published in the Federal Reg- 


ister on January 7. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Goh in 
Singapore 

January 4, 1992 


The Prime Minister. Good morning, la- 
dies and gentlemen. The President and I 
have had discussions on many wide-ranging 
topics. I will not go into details. I would invite 
the President to say a few words, and then 
you can ask the questions from there. 

Mr. President. 

The President. Well, thank you, Mr. 
Prime Minister. And let me just say that it 
is an honor and a privilege to be the first 
American President to visit Singapore. I’ve 
been moved by your hospitality, the openness 
of our conversations, and indeed, by the wel- 
come that Barbara and I have received here. 

Today I met with President Wee and had 
two very positive sessions, make that three, 
with Prime Minister Goh because we just 
met with the business group that was here, 
his ministers, our businessmen, the Prime 
Minister, and myself. We focused on three 
areas: Expanded growth and opportunity, se- 
curity engagement, and the development of 
democracy and freedom in the region. 

On trade, I’m pleased to announce that 
we have agreed in principle to a bilateral in- 
vestment agreement. This will build on the 
work we’ve begun under the trade and in- 
vestment framework agreement or the TIFA 
that we concluded last October. 

In the security area, the Prime Minister 
and I discussed America’s continuing role in 
the area. Our security arrangements in this 
region will take a new form. The access 
agreement that we have with Singapore is 
an excellent example of the types of arrange- 
ments we would hope to develop to meet 
the challenges of the post-cold-war world. 

We've agreed in principle to look at 
headquartering an element of the 7th Fleet 
in Singapore, CTF-73. It’s a logistics com- 
mand for surface ships. And it’s symbolic of 
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our commitment to the region in the fact that 
we intend to stay as long as we are welcome. 

Singapore increasingly illustrates the char- 
acteristics of a truly successful nation in the 
modern era and a well-educated electorate, 
increasingly free to make its political choices 
felt with access to information to make in- 
formed choices. I recognize that democracy 
underlies prosperity, and I also recognize 
that no nation has a monopoly on defining 
how to put it into effect. But there are uni- 
versal values of civil, political, human rights 
that we all can share. 

And I’m proud of the progress Singapore 
and the U.S. have made together, proud of 
the friendship its people and leaders have 
shown over the past many years, and proud 
to know that we have a very bright and pros- 
perous future together. 

So, thank you. And now, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, I’m delighted to follow your lead and 
take whatever questions come my way. 

The Prime Minister. Will I be the chair- 
man? 

The President. Unless we want to appoint 
someone else to do it. 

The Prime Minister. I'll do it. 


Relations With Japan 


Q. Mr. President, there have been reports 
that East Asia nations want you to moderate 
your demands for trade liberalization by 
Japan, fearing that if you don’t you may in- 
flame anti-American sentiment and actually 
endanger U.S. security ties in the region. 
Have you heard such concerns, and are you 
worried about a possible backlash that al- 
ready seems to be building in Japan? 

The President. I don’t think there’s a 
backlash building. I’ve read certain reports 
that address themselves to the question you 
raised. It is not my intention to do anything 
other than to improve and foster a relation- 
ship with Japan that we view is very, very 
important. And I’ve been very encouraged 
by statements by Mr. Miyazawa and others 
in anticipation of this trip. 

I might add, we’re going there to talk 
about economic opportunity and jobs; there’s 
no question about that. But we also have 
other broad areas to discuss. And I would 
say the security concerns that we talked 
about today with Prime Minister Goh will 
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be high on the agenda. We'll talk about the 
world trading system. We'll talk about our 
need to work together, Japan and the United 
States, to help countries as they are emerging 
into the democratic world. 

So, we’re not going there in a kind of a 
aggressive mode, and I’m encouraged by the 
statements that I see coming out of Japan. 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, you've been mentioning 
along on this trip how things are bad eco- 
nomically at home. And we understand now 
that you’re prepared in your State of the 
Union to call for renegotiation of the budget 
agreement to pay for various tax breaks and 
antirecession measures, such as tax breaks for 
first-time homebuyers. Is that the case, sir? 
And do you think things have now gotten bad 
enough where it’s time to renegotiate the 
budget agreement? 

The President. 1 don’t think the time has 
come, and nor will it come as long as I’m 
President, to try to do anything other than 
to hold the line on Federal spending. The 
American people are very, very clear that the 
Federal Government spends too much. And 
the only good thing about the budget agree- 
ment is that it does have overall caps on Fed- 
eral spending. So, it is not my view that we 
need to break those spending caps. 

Q. So, you’re not considering in any way 
renegotiating the budget agreement? 

The President. Well, I’m not thinking of 
renegotiating it in the sense of spending 
more money or getting out from under the 
only constraints that the American—the only 
assurance that the American people have that 
the Federal Government isn’t going to take 
more out of their pockets. And the budget 
agreement puts caps on spending, and I am 
for constraining the growth of Federal 
spending. 

And it gets to deficits. And one way to be 
sure that you don’t have a recovery, and I 
think we will have one, one way to be sure 
you don’t is to indicate that you’re going to 
send Government spending through the roof. 
And that would put long-term interest rates 
through the roof. And that would be bad for 
the whole world trading system, and it would 
be bad for the taxpayers in our country. 
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Relocation of Command Task Force 


Q. Mr. President, a question for both of 
you, please: Yesterday U.S. officials left the 
impression that the transfer of CTF-73 to 
Singapore was a done deal. Is it a done deal 
this morning? 

The Prime Minister. Is it already a done 
deal? 

Q. Yes. I mean did you sign on the trans- 
fer? 

The Prime Minister. No. The President 
and I discussed the possibility of their trans- 
ferring the Command Task Force from Subic 
Bay to ——. We have agreed in prin- 
ciple. We welcome the presence of America 
in terms of security in this area. And so long 
as the access of Singapore is within the 
memorandum of understanding, which we 
have signed some time ago, the presence will 
be welcome. So, the details will be looked 
into by our Secretary of Ministry’s depart- 
ments. 

The President. I’m referring to the Prime 
Minister here to orchestrate this, but go 


ahead. 


Trade Embargoes 


Q. There has been information that the 
United States is about to lift the trade embar- 
go on Cambodia. Will the United States also 
consider similar moves to other Southeast 
Asian countries, especially Myanmar and 
Vietnam? Thank you. 

The President. Well, we want to see more 
progress in Burma, Myanmar before—I 
think it’s a little premature to talk about that. 
Vietnam, salle, the United States has an 
overriding, compelling desire to have total as- 
surance that we know the fate of every Amer- 
ican involved in the conflict with Vietnam. 
So, it is a little premature to answer in the 
affirmative regarding Vietnam here and way 
premature in terms of Burma, Myanmar. 


Trading Blocs 


Q. Mr. President, the United States has 
consistently opposed the East Asia economic 
caucus proposed by Malaysia. What will it 
take to , seam your mind? 

The President. Well, we've had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss that here. We understand 
Singapore’s position fully. What we want to 
do is be sure that we don’t look like we are 
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in favor of dividing the world up into mutu- 
ally exclusive trading blocs. And thus, I took 
a lot of time in Australia and had an oppor- 
tunity here to give our view to the Prime 
Minister and his colleagues on NAFTA, the 
North American free trade agreement, to 
make sure, to the best of my ability, that our 
friends in Asia understand that we are not 
trying to divide the world up into trading 
blocs. 

Our view has been, possibly the answer 
better lies in using APEC, an expanded role 
for that, perhaps. So, we are listening in 
terms of the Singapore view on this one, but 
I think the overriding point is we don’t want 
to do something that perhaps accidentally 
does that which Singapore doesn’t want, what 
the United States doesn’t want, and divide 
the world into mutually exclusive trading 
blocs. 


Myanmar 


Q. Mr. President, there is a clear dif- 
ference of view between the United States 
and ASEAN towards the approach to be 
taken towards Myanmar. Have you discussed 
this subject at all with the Prime Minister? 

The President. This didn’t come up today, 
and we'll have some more time if the Prime 
Minister wants to raise it. Our view is quite 
well-known. 


Asia-U.S. Trade 


Q. Some Asian businessmen and some 
Asian politicians, too, have criticized Amer- 
ican businessmen for not being aggressive 
enough. They say Americans complain so 
much about trade barriers, unfair trade prac- 
tices, but they say that the old American can- 
do, the old American good salesman, for ex- 
ample, that’s just not true any more. How 
do you feel about that? Is some of this criti- 
cism justified, and will you be talking to these 
businessmen who are with you? 

The President. Well, perhaps some is, but 
I'll tell you something, we have a bunch of 
business leaders with us who represent not 
just their own companies and the successes 
that they've had, nor do they only represent 
those who have successfully dealt in Asia, but 
they also represent some of the largest trade 
organizations: Chamber of Commerce, NMA 
National Manufacturers, the smaller business 
outfits, and NFIB, the National Federation 
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of Independent Business. So, we’ve had 
some—and others, too—President’s Export 
Council. We've had vigorous discussions, 
they have, and the Prime Minister made this 
any with the top commercial ministers 

ere and others about just that point. The 
Prime Minister says to me, “Hey, come on 
over, but you've got to be aware of what the 
market’s like here. You’ve got to do better.” 

And everybody in our country would say 
that. But we say, “Yes, we'll do better, and 
yes, we think there’s opportunity, and let’s 
work together to make these.” But also we 
want access and cutting down of barriers so 
we can be here. 

But I think there’s some fairness to that 
in some areas. Singapore has been pretty vig- 
orous, I think, in a two-way street. 

Is that responsive? 

Q. Yes. I was thinking about Korea. 
They've often criticized Americans, and the 
Japanese too, for not being aggressive 
enough. 

The President. Yes. Well, I think most 
American businessmen would say we've got 
to do better in trying to adapt to foreign mar- 
kets. So, that’s part of it. The other part of 
it is, hey, we want full access to markets. And 
so, it’s not mutually exclusive. But our mes- 
sage is: The more access we have, the more 
we can invest, the more that means, eventu- 
ally means, for jobs in our country. So, I think 
it’s a two-way street. 

But our message is going to be listening 
to where we're not doing it right. These busi- 
ness people are smart. They'll take the mes- 
sage back to their colleagues through these 
vast organizations and say, “Here’s what we 
need to do now to get smaller and other busi- 
nesses doing better in the United States by 
having investment and trade abroad.” So, 
that’s the approach we've been taking. 


U.S. Military Presence in the Pacific 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to ask you one 
question. Do you see any political reasons 
to keep the strong military presence of the 
U.S.A. in this part of the world after the 
breakup of the Soviet Union? 

The President. We see less because of the 
hostility that existed, cold war hostility; we 
see less imminent threat. But who knows in 


this changing world where the security 
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threats will come to the freedom of small 
ASEAN countries, for example. And what we 
will do is preserve a certain security pres- 
ence. 

But I think it’s fair to say that as the world 
has changed dramatically, as the cold war is 
over, the threat that existed between the So- 
viet Union and the United States is certainly 
way, way, way down. And I think our friends 
in Asia see it that way. But I think everyone 
recognizes that there can be untoward hap- 
penings. We saw one just a year ago in the 
Persian Gulf that required a mobility and a 
presence eventually in the Gulf by the Unit- 
ed States. 

So, we are not in a war frame of mind. 
We're in a peace frame of mind, but we’re 
keeping our eyes open. And there are certain 
security considerations that Asian countries 
agree with us exists, and we'll just act accord- 
ingly. 

Q. Mr. Prime Minister, if I could bring 
you back to an earlier question. 

The President. He’s got one for the Prime 
Minister. Then let me come over there, sir, 
if you would. 


Relocation of Command Task Force 
Q. I'd like to bring you back to the earlier 


question about the bases here in Singapore 
since there had been this expectation of 
agreement and there now seems to be more 
to talk about. Do you have specific res- 
ervations about more American troops com- 
ing into this country? 

And if I could, Mr. President, bring you 
back to an earlier question as well, which was 
the question about defense spending in the 
U.S. Even though you don’t want to break 
the budget, are you now going to cut deeper 
into defense spending? 

The Prime Minister. There was no res- 
ervation. What I said was that we agreed in 
principle. Of course, the details are not avail- 
able to us, and the details have to be dis- 
cussed between the two sides. And only when 
you know the details can we then sign an 
agreement. But this will be within the frame- 
work of the memorandum of understanding 
which we have with the United States. So 
in principle, we have told the President that 
there’s no problem. 
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U.S. Military Spending 

The President. And my answer to that 
question is, we are examining all these ques- 
tions right now. And if, given the changes 
in the world, there are ways we can save fur- 
ther on defense that has absorbed quite a 
few cuts, I’d like to be able to recommend 
that to the American people. But all that, 
we're working right now with the Secretary 
of Defense on these questions. But I would 
hope that the answer would be in the affirma- 
tive. But again, Id like to have available time 
left between now and when I finalize all of 
this to stay a little loose on it. But we're look- 
ing for saving taxpayers money everyplace we 
can. 

Q. Well, if I may, sir, Secretary Cheney 
says he and Dick Darman have already 
agreed on a figure. 

The President. Well, I don’t know that 
he said that. I haven’t been told that he’s 
agreed with Dick Darman. So, I'll let you 
know as soon as I hear maybe. 


U.S. Military Presence in the Pacific 


Q. Mr. President, a few minutes ago you 
mentioned the Gulf crisis. Is it one of the 
objectives of the United States in devising 
these new, more flexible regional security ar- 
rangements to ensure that, if there is in fu- 
ture some kind of regional crisis, that the 
United States and its friends and allies in this 
region can cooperate together more effec- 
tively, to damp down or contain such a prob- 
lem? And can you give us an idea of the Kinds 
of crises you see emerging in the future? 

The President. No, but I think the first 
answer to your question is, yes, I think there 
should be an ability to respond flexibly. And 
that is what any security arrangements would 
be about. They would be very sensitive to 
the desires and the demands of any host 
country. But the point I‘m trying to make 
is, as we move out of Subic because the Fili- 
pinos want us to, the Philippine Government 
wanted us to, that does not mean that we’re 
withdrawing, pulling back, and saying we 
have no responsibilities to our friends in the 
area. 

I'd rather not try to hypothecate as to what 
kinds of conflicts might emerge in the future. 
I gave you an ex post facto example of one 
that was very much on the minds of every- 
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body from just a year ago. And that happens 
to be over in the Persian Gulf. And I might 
say I’m very grateful for Singapore’s under- 
standing of that; their willingness to, as they 
did, send medical teams to the area. But I 
just think it would not be productive to try 
to foresee a specific flare-up that would re- 
quire the presence, the kind. of presence I’m 
talking about. I just think that would be— 
I don’t want any prophecy of that nature to 
be self-fulfilling. We’re talking about a much 
more peaceful world today, and an American 
security presence helping keep it more 
peaceful. So, I would just not like to go into 
the second part of your question. 
Yes, Jessica [Jessica Lee, USA Today]. 


Job Creation 


Q. Mr. President, you said that the focus 
of this trip now is jobs, jobs, jobs. When you 
were campaigning for President in 1988 you 
promised that you were going and try to cre- 
ate 30 million jobs. I’d like to know how 
many jobs you estimate you could create be- 
tween now, let’s say, and the fall to help peo- 
ple who are hurting right now in the United 
States, over the next 6 to 8 months? 

The President. I don’t know that there’s 
any number that I could put on something 
of that nature. The question is to numbers 
of jobs. All I know is the world and certainly 
the United States, much of the world has 
gone through some sluggish, difficult eco- 
nomic times. And therefore, what we want 
to do is to do everything we can through this 
international trip, through things we can do 
at home to create jobs in this country. But 
I don’t think I can set an exact number for 
you. Some of what we’re going to be doing 
is setting in motion, hopefully, machinery 
that will result in more American jobs. Just 
the discussions we had on investment here 
today could do that. 

So, I can’t help you on exact numbers, but 
I can say, yes, I am determined to do every- 
thing I can, internationally and domestically, 
to try to create more jobs. Our unemploy- 
ment rates there are not satisfactory, 6.9 or 
whatever the last figure is. Some say, “Well, 
that’s 3 or 4 points lower than the depth of 
the recession in ’82.” That doesn’t matter to 
me, because I will repeat what I’ve said: “For 
the person out of work, the unemployment 
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is 100 percent.” So, we’re going to just keep 
on trying. 
Budget Agreement 


Q. Back to the budget agreement, sir. Sep- 
arate from the caps issue is the question of 
categories and the fact that, as it stands now, 
you cannot take savings from one category 
and put it in another. Are you ready to 
change that part of the agreement so that 
you could take savings from the defense and 
put it into domestic issues? 

The President. Let me say, frankly, I'd 
like to put it into the pockets of the American 
taxpayer if I possibly could because I think 
that’s what is needed. Maybe it would be nice 
to do something about the deficit, and maybe 
it would be nice to do certain things that can 
stimulate our economy, and that could call 
for alterations in the tax system. But I would 
just leave it right there because I think it 
is important that we have the overall restrain- 
ing effect of the budget agreement. 

Now, what that means in terms of juggling 
it around from one account to another, we 
have to wait and see what the rec- 
ommendations are out of defense and other 
areas. Because as you know, if you do change, 
touch defense, why, that could require some 
kind of adjustment. But it’s a little premature 
to go beyond that which I said in an interview 
that has triggered an awful lot of this interest 
on December 23d, and I don’t intend to go 
beyond that. 

But I will simply reiterate my determina- 
tion not to do anything that is going to re- 
verse the economy and make it worse. And 
one thing that would make it worse is if I 
came out of here, talking about, “Okay, 
Katie, bar the door, let’s let spending go back 
out through the roof and remove all the re- 
straints on it.” And I’m not going to do that. 
The American people still feel the deficit is 
too high. They still feel that they’re taxed too 
much, and they’re right. 

So, one way to work in good faith with 
the American people and say I’m going to 
do my level best to stand up against these 
crazy spending schemes that want to go fur- 
ther and make the deficit worse. And I’m 
not going to do that. 
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U.S. Role in the Pacific 


Q. There’s been a lot of talk about how 
power in this region, particularly in the fu- 
ture, will not be military; it will be economic. 
And that there is a perception among Asian 
nations that the United States is a declining 
economic power and that you have put too 
much pnd. so on this tour as a panacea to 
America’s economic ills. How do you answer 
that? 

The President. I answer it by referrin 
to able leaders of ASEAN countries who tel 
me what it is they'd like to see us do to be 
more active in Asian markets. I answer it by 
saying we are a Pacific power, and we're 
going to stay involved in the Pacific. We have 
disproportionate responsibilities for security 
around the world. And I think the Prime 
Minister would probably agree with that, and 
we are going to keep those commitments. 
And I'd leave it on a very broad basis like 
that. 


Note: The President’s 116th news conference 
— at 11:40 a.m. in the courtyard at Istana 
P. 


. In the news conference, the following 
persons were referred to: Prime Minister 
Kiichi Miyazawa of So and Richard G. 
Darman, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this news 
conference. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With the Singapore Lecture 
Group 


January 4, 1992 


The President. Thank you, Mr. Minister, 
Prime Minister Goh, Senior Minister Lee. 
I’m delighted to be here, and thank you, sir, 
for that very kind introduction. Let me take 
this opportunity to say a few words about 
these two gentlemen I've just referred to. 

Minister Lee, a quarter of a century ago, 
you led this small island of cultural and eth- 
nic eae of limited physical resources, 
to independence. And then, through your vi- 
sion and your force of intellect and will, you 
forged ——— nationhood. You stood 
courageously in a life and death struggle 
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against the Communists, and you prevailed. 
You led your nation and your region in the 
quest for peace and prosperity. It is my con- 
vinced view that future generations will 
honor the name of Lee Kuan Yew. And as 
you know well from your visits in my own 
home in Kennebunkport Barbara’s and 
mine, I am pleased to know you as a friend. 

Prime Minister Goh, I salute you, sir, for 
your wisdom, for your vigor in carrying 
Singapore forward now on its path to the fu- 
ture. I am grateful for the wonderful talks 
we had this morning, and I pledge America’s 
steadfast friendship as you lead Singapore in 
facing the challenges of the coming genera- 
tion. And I’m also pleased that you, like many 
of your countrymen, came to the United 
States of America for part of your education. 
These too are ties that bind us together. 

Now, on to the business at hand. It’s an 
honor to deliver this lecture, following such 
leaders as Brian Mulroney and Helmut 
Schmidt and Rudd Lubbers, Bob Hawke, 
Mahathir bin Mohamad, and Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing, and such distinguished thinkers as 
Henry Kissinger and Milton Friedman. And 
let me acknowledge Professor K.L. Sandhu, 
director, Institute of Southeast Asian Studies; 
A.V. Liventals, the chairman, Mobil Oil 
Singapore; Lee Hee Seng, deputy chairman 
and board of trustees, ISEAS; and Dr. Rich- 
ard Hu, chairman of the Monetary Authority 
of Singapore and Finance Minister. 

Let me also salute the members of the 
U.S.-ASEAN Business Council with whom 
I just met, who are here with us in this audi- 
torium today. 

The addresses in this series reflect the 
changes in our world. Your first lecturers fo- 
cused on the ideological and military struggle 
between socialism and democratic capital- 
ism, and especially between the United 
States and what we used to call the Soviet 
Union. 

Think of that phrase for just a moment, 
“what we used to call the Soviet Union.” 
When citizens pulled down the hammer and 
sickle 10 days ago and hauled up a new tri- 
color of freedom over the Kremlin, the Soviet 
Union ceased to exist, and the prospect of 
a new world opened before us. 

That act culminated a decade of liberation, 
a time in which we witnessed the death 
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throes of totalitarianism and the triumph of 
systems of government devoted to individual 
liberty, democratic pluralism, free markets, 
and international engagement. 

As this struggle has drawn to a close, these 
lectures have shifted their focus from military 
confrontation to matters of economic co- 
operation. Our new world has little use for 
old ways of thinking about the roles and rela- 
tions of nation-states. The cold war cat- 
egories, North-South, East-West, capitalist- 
communist, no longer apply. The future sim- 
ply belongs to nations that can remain on 
the cutting edge of innovation and informa- 
tion, nations that can develop the genius and 
harness the aspirations of their own people. 

Individuals wield power as never before. 
An innovator, equipped with ideas and the 
freedom to turn them into inventions, can 
change the way we live and think. Govern- 
ments that strive only to maintain a monop- 
oly of power, rather than to strengthen the 
freedom of the individual, will fall by the 
wayside, swept away by the tides of innova- 
tion and dese: fo faq 

Liberating technologies, telephones, com- 
puters, facsimile machines, satellite dishes, 
and other devices that transmit news, infor- 
mation, and culture in ever greater volumes 
and at ever greater speeds, have disabled the 
weapons of tyranny. 

The old world of splintered regions and 
ideologies has begun to give way to a global 
village universally committed to the values 
of individual liberty, democracy, and free 
trade and universally opposed, I might add, 
to tyranny and aggression. 

If we are to realize the opportunities of 
this new era, we must address three inter- 
twined challenges: The new requirements of 
peace and security, the challenge of promot- 
ing democracy, and the challenge of generat- 
ing greater economic growth and prosperity 
around the world. 

Consider first the challenge of peace and 
security. The world has learned, through two 
World Wars, and most recently, as Senior 
Minister Lee talked about, through Saddam 
Hussein’s naked aggression, that the dogs of 
war can be unleashed anytime would-be ag- 
gressors doubt the commitment of the pow- 
erful to the security of the powerless. 
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As a nation that straddles two great oceans, 
a nation tempered by painful wartime experi- 
ence, the United States remains committed 
to engagement in the Atlantic community 
and the Asia-Pacific region, and we are unal- 
terably opposed to isolationism. That’s my 
vow to you, as long as I am President of the 
United States of America. 

A quarter century ago, many feared that 
free nations would fall like p Someone re- 
member the domino theory, fall like dom- 
inoes to the subversion of communism. Now, 
we can say with pride and a robust sense 
of irony that the totalitarian powers, the pow- 
ers that fomented conflict the world over, 
have indeed become the dominoes of the 
1990's. 

This end to the cold war gives the United 
States an opportunity to restructure its mili- 
tary. Having said that, I want to assure you 
and all of our many friends in this part of 
the world that the closing of bases in the Phil- 
ippines will not spell an end to American en- 
gagement. We will maintain a visible, credi- 
ble presence in the Asia-Pacific region with 
our forward deployed forces and through bi- 
lateral defense arrangements with nations of 
the region. 

That is why I’m pleased to announce that 
this morning we’ve reached agreement with 
the Government of Singapore to explore in 
detail how we can transfer a naval logistics 
facility from Subic Bay in the Philippines to 
Singapore in the next year. We appreciate 
Singapore’s far-sighted approach to the secu- 
rity requirements of a new era. 

The United States does not maintain our 
security presence as some act of charity. Your 
security and your prosperity serve our inter- 
ests because you can better help build a more 
stable, more prosperous world. An unstable 
Asia burdened with repression does not serve 
our interests, nor does an Asia mired in pov- 
erty and despair. We need you as free and 
productive as you can be, and we understand 
that our security presence can provide a 
foundation for our mutual prosperity and 
shared defense. 

But we also need your support in address- 
ing the new threats of this new era, regional 
conflicts, weapons proliferation. And so, I’m 
pleased that the ASEAN nations are working 
with us to craft new and flexible arrange- 
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ments to ensure the common defense. Access 
agreements and increased ASEAN-U.S. dia- 
log can help us work cooperatively to pro- 
mote stability in the whole region. By work- 
ing cooperatively, we better as the secu- 
rity responsibilities of the post-cold-war era. 

Strong, credible security arrangements en- 
abled us to meet the second challenge, the 
challenge of democracy, a challenge of 
shared interests and shared ideals. 

Again, ASEAN is helping to spread posi- 
tive political change in ways that reflect the 
values, aspirations, and cultures of the na- 
tions in this region. ASEAN is trying to help 
the former Communist States in Indochina 
reintegrate themselves in a world that re- 
spects free markets and free people. Those 
efforts are starting to produce very hopeful 
results. 

Just a few weeks ago American diplomats 
arrived in Phnom Penh for the first time in 
16 years. We owe that breakthrough to years 
of effort by many nations. But the Cam- 
bodian peace accord signed by Secretary 
Baker in Paris last October could not have 
existed without the help and the cooperation 
of ASEAN. This historic agreement offers 
the very real hope of national reconciliation 
to the long-suffering people of Cambodia. 

And additionally, when the Paris con- 
ference agreed on a peace settlement for 
Cambodia, my Government offered to re- 
move our trade embargo as the United Na- 
tions advance mission began to implement 
the settlement. And today I am pleased to 
announce the lifting of that embargo. Work- 
ing with others, we need to turn attention 
to the economic reconstruction of that deeply 
wounded land, and so its new political rec- 
onciliation has a home from which to grow. 

We are now normalizing our ties with Laos 
and have begun to move with Vietnam along 
a path marked by implementation of the 
Paris accords, and for the sake of many, many 
American families, the satisfactory resolution 
of our concerns, our deep concerns about 
POW and MIA’s. 

The key point is this: After being strong, 
determined, and patient, we finally can en- 
tertain realistic hopes of building lasting ties 
of interest and affection with Indochina. Or- 
ganizations such as ASEAN, which promote 
security, more open political systems, and 
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open markets, form the building blocks for 
what I’ve called the new world order. 

This movement toward democracy leads 
us to the third challenge for the future, the 
challenge of economic growth and building 
a world of open and fair trade. 

Everyone agrees that political rivalry and 
military adventurism threaten international 
stability. But no one should doubt that eco- 
nomic isolationism, protectionism, can be at 
least as threatening to world order. The pro- 
tectionist wars of the twenties and thirties 
deepened the Great Depression and set in 
motion conflicts that hastened the Second 
World War. 

On the other hand, during the past half 
century, engagement and trade have pro- 
duced unprecedented peace and prosperity 
here in Singapore, throughout free Asia, in 
Europe, and in the United States. This pros- 
perity also has led naturally to democracy, 
a fact that illustrates the indivisible relation- 
ship between security, democracy, and indi- 
vidual liberty. 

The United States will remain engaged 
economically, especially in this part of the 
world. The Asian-Pacific region has become 
the world’s economic dynamo. Our trade 
with Singapore, it’s increased tenfold during 
the past 16 years. We now export more to 
Singapore than to Italy or Spain, more to In- 
donesia than to the whole of Eastern Europe. 
The economies here continue to grow at an 
astonishing rate while enjoying impressive in- 
come equality and general prosperity. 

The ASEAN countries, along with other 
nations in the region, helped initiate the Asia- 
Pacific Economic Cooperation process 2 
years ago, APEC. APEC offers a powerful 
vehicle for sustaining free, market-based 
trade, for advancing the cause of regional and 
global trade liberalization, and for strength- 
ening the cohesion and interdependence of 
the Asia-Pacific region. 

Now this is important to us. Most of Amer- 
ica’s recent economic growth has come from 
export industries. Each billion dollars’ worth 
of U.S. exports support many thousands of 
good American jobs. 

A delegation of executives from major 
American businesses, from the automobile 
industry to computer and electronics firms, 
to food and energy companies, has joined me 
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in order to express our national commitment 
to free and fair trade. Our executives will 
learn more about opportunities here, and 
they will also work to Frelp other firms com- 
pete fairly throughout the world. With us 
today also are the American Ambassadors to 
the ASEAN countries. They will be returning 
to the United States soon to tell American 
businesses there about the opportunities that 
exist in ASEAN. 

The United States is trying to establish an 
economic ques framework to facilitate 
and to encourage these ties. This past Octo- 
ber we agreed to a new trade and investment 
framework agreement with Singapore. And 
I propose that we complement that agree- 
ment by negotiating a bilateral investment 
treaty. When combined with our global ef- 
forts through GATT and our regional ini- 
tiatives through APEC, this comprehensive 
approach can enable us to meet the eco- 
nomic challenges of the post-cold-war era. 

Americans believe in free and open trade. 
Nations can achieve astonishing levels of 
prosperity when they embrace the challenge 
of the marketplace. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade can play an especially crucial role in 
expanding freedom’s economic frontiers. 
And that’s why on each stop of this important 
trip I’m calling for urgent action on behalf 
of the international trading system. I am urg- 
ing the world’s trading nations to join with 
us in making GATT Director Dunkel’s pro- 
posed draft agreement the basis for the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the Uruguay round. 

While all of us have problems with por- 
tions of that draft, none of us can afford to 
let the progress it represents slip away into 
the past. Now is the moment for a strong 
collective response. And I particularly urge 
the dynamic trading nations of this region 
to help us to convince all GATT participants 
to build the momentum to achieve this agree- 
ment. A successful conclusion to this Uru- 
guay round can prepare the way for even 
greater trade liberalization in years to come 
and greater prosperity for everyone. 

GATT ensures that the world will continue 
moving toward broad economic integration 
and not toward trade blocs. I don’t have to 
point out to an audience in Singapore, espe- 
cially an informed audience like this, that 
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there’s a huge difference between a free 
trade zone, an oasis of free trade, and a trade 
bloc that attempts to hold the rest of the 
world at bay. We resolutely oppose efforts 
to create economic fortresses anywhere. 

On the other hand, we wholeheartedly en- 
dorse free trade agreements. Let me be clear 
on something. Our North American free 
trade agreement will beckon all nations to 
make the best of the resources and opportu- 
nities that the United States, cua and 
Mexico have to offer. NAFTA, that North 
American free trade agreement, is not a 
threat to Asia. It would not encourage the 
division of the world into trading blocs. 

Instead, our increased growth can stimu- 
late more trade with Asia. And we support 
efforts to build free trade agreements else- 
where, including among the ASEAN nations. 

Consider your own experience. A regime 
of free trade has enabled Singapore to be- 
come one of the Four Tigers of Asia and one 
of the fastest developing nations on Earth. 
When other nations’ economies falter, you 
suffer. The worldwide economic slowdown 
has slowed your rate of economic growth this 
year, — most nations would be over- 
joyed to settle for 6-percent growth. [Laugh- 
ter] And I can speak for one. [Laughter] 
Singapore has one of the most open econo- 
mies on Earth, and I appreciate Singapore’s 
leadership on pressing for even greater mar- 
ket freedom around the world. 

But we also need to consider the full im- 
port of economic development. An economy 
is the aggregate work, ingenuity, and opti- 
mism of a nation. The term “economy” en- 
compasses what millions of people do with 
their lives. And therefore, when we talk 
about strengthening economies, about 
growth, about opportunity, we mean much 
more than signing trade pacts. We mean 
building better lives for our people. 

Americans understand that no nation will 
prosper long without a first-rate educational 
system. And I’ve encouraged Americans to 
mount a revolution in education. We call it 
the America 2000 education strategy. Amer- 
ica 2000 challenges our citizens to set high 
standards for their schools. It encourages all 
Americans to join forces in creating world- 
class schools. And meanwhile, we will con- 
tinue to strengthen our university system, we 
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think the world’s finest and the host today 
to over 200,000 students from Asia. Perhaps 
one may be a future Prime Minister. I am 
certain she'll be a good one. [Laughter] And 
our APEC educational partnership initiative 
is seeking to link these educational ties to 
our mutual economic interests. 

Once we have given students basic skills, 
we must give them the freedom to make the 
most of the knowledge they have acquired. 
Tax cuts and deregulation in the 1980's 
helped unleash the greatest peacetime eco- 
nomic recovery in American history. And 
while in my country reducing the tax on cap- 
ital gains is somewhat controversial politi- 
cally, most of our competitors impose very 
low taxes on capital gains. Some, like Singa- 
= don’t tax capital gains at all. We can 
earn from you. We can create a climate even 
more conducive to risk, to innovation, to the 
bold exploration of new technologies and 
ideas, and I’m confident that we will. 

Beyond that, the nations of the world want 
to enjoy the blessings of growth without de- 
stroying the environment. And we need to 
achieve environmental protection without 
denying developing nations the opportunity 
to develop. The United States has environ- 
mental expertise and state-of-the-art envi- 
ronmental technology. The Asian nations 
have environmental challenges. 

I am pleased to announce today that AID, 
the U.S. Trade Development Program, the 
Overseas Private Insurance [Investment] 
Corporation, OPIC, and our Ex-Im Bank 
have developed a creative approach in part- 
nership with this region to better address the 
challenge of balancing the environmental 
protection with development. We hope we 
can coordinate our effort with those of, other 
s of 


developed nations through various 
ape, including U.S. equipment and tech- 
no 


ogy. This will be good; it will be good for 
Asia’s environment, good for American jobs. 

In conclusion, the nations committed to 
democracy and free markets have brought 
the world to a new era, one that promises 
unprecedented freedom from violence and 
deprivation. But this world will not simply 
happen. It will require hard work, tough ne- 
gotiation, sacrifice, and the courage of our 
convictions. And if we cast our lot with the 
forces of enlightenment and freedom over 
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the counsels of defeatism and ignorance, we 
will build a better world, a world bound by 
common interests and goals. 

Like you, Americans desperately want a 
world at peace, one in which no blood must 
be shed for the ideals we all share. So, we 
will maintain a vigorous security presence in 
order to prevent despots and tyrants from 
undermining the triumphs of freedom and 
democracy. 

Like you, Americans want to live in a world 
enriched and enlivened by international 
trade in goods, in ideas, in cultures, and in 
dreams for the future. We want the oppor- 
tunity to compete aggressively in the inter- 
national marketplace. And at the same time 
our consumers want access to the best goods 
and services that your economies have to 
offer. We want to live in a world made better 
by the genius and achievement of every cul- 
ture. So, we will advance the prospects for 
more open trade. 

And like you, Americans want a world unit- 
ed and enlightened by freedom and justice, 
by political pluralism, by the universal com- 
mitment to individual liberty and prosperity. 
So, we will stand fast by our principles and 
remain confident, strong, and vigilant. 

Since 1784, when an American trading 
ship, the Empress of China, sailed for Canton 
from New York, the United States has tried 
to build strong ties of commerce with Asia. 
We remain committed to that vision. And to- 
gether, the United States and its Asian-Pa- 
cific allies can indeed build a world filled 
with economic tigers, nations growing rap- 
idly, pioneering new intellectual, commer- 
cial, and cultural terrain, spreading the bless- 
ings of free markets, democracy, and peace. 
My trip through Asia this week marks a new 
start. The next step is up to all of us. 

Thank you again. And may God bless you, 
the people of Singapore, people of the Unit- 
ed States of America. Thank you all very, very 
much. 

Q. Ladies and gentlemen, we have a tight 
schedule, certain to squeeze out the ques- 
tion-and-answer session. We have a very few 
questions that the President has offered to 
meet. So, can I ask the questioners to be 
brief, to the point. State your name, and get 
to the point quickly, please. 
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Trading Blocs 


Q. Mr. President, the trend in closer eco- 
nomic interaction within the region, with Eu- 
rope forging a single market and the U.S., 
Canada, and Mexico moving towards a North 
American free trade area, all grow in momen- 
tum in the 1990’s. How, in your opinion, can 
we ensure that these trends do not result in 
inward-looking economic blocs? How can 
APEC as a body promote greater economic 
openness and counter these inward-looking 
trends? Thank you. 

The President. One, help us reach a suc- 
cessful conclusion in the GATT round. 
Therein lies the most important single step 
that can guarantee against trading blocs. Sec- 
ondly, accept my word that nothing in the 
North American free trade agreement wants 
to contribute to dividing the world into trad- 
ing blocs, into blocs that shut out other peo- 
ple’s goods. That is not what it’s about. If 
we are successful in the NAFTA, that will 
increase markets for Asian goods in South 
America which has been an area that needs 
economic help. 

So, the first answer is, help with GATT, 
successful conclusion of the Uruguay round. 
And the second answer is, please understand 
that NAFTA, and I can only speak for Amer- 
ican participation therein, and I’m sure it’s 
true of President Salinas of Mexico and of 
Brian Mulroney of Canada, have no intention 
of having that free trade between ourselves 
be a bloc to ASEAN goods. Stop worrying 
about it. That isn’t going to happen. 

If I could think of a third reason, I'd tell 
you. [Laughter] But those are the two I’ve 
got. 


U.S. Role in the Pacific 


Q. Mr. President, I believe that most 
countries in the Asia-Pacific region want to 
see the U.S. continue to play a major eco- 
nomic and security role in the western Pa- 
cific. But many are worried that Japan may 
become the leader in the economic com- 
petition especially in trade and investments 
in the Asia-Pacific region. Will the U.S. re- 
spond to this Japanese economic challenge 
and stay in the competition? However, if 
Japan eventually becomes the preeminent in- 
vestor and trader in the region, will the U.S. 
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remain engaged in the economies and the 
security of the region? 

The President. Good question, and the 
answer is yes. We are, regardless of what hap- 
pens, we are going to continue our coopera- 
tion in terms of security. That’s a given. 
That’s important. It’s important, I think, to 
ASEAN. And I think it’s very, very important 
to my country, the United States of America. 

I’m not as gloomy as the question implied 
in terms of Japan dominating ASEAN. I 
would be worried about it if I thought that 
we would all acquiesce, including Singapore, 
in a bloc to offset Canada or to offset a per- 
ceived trading bloc in Europe. Then I would 
be paste about that. But I don’t think 
that is going to be the reality because we 
are going to forcefully, with our best we can 
offer in terms of economics and investment 
and two-way trade, stay involved in the area. 

If you predicated it by saying the world 
will divide into three blocs, do we have any 
concern about domination from an economic 
superpower, which is Japan, I’d say you could 
have some concerns 5 But that’s not 
what I see as the reality. And I hope that 
in some way this trip contributes to ya idea 
that we want to avoid blocs that shut people 
out and we want to open markets that cause 
people to come in. 

And so, that is the way that I look at it 
right now. But we will stay engaged. I’m 
looking forward to the part of my trip that 
takes me to Japan. We aa trade problems 
there. They're aware of it; we’re going to talk 
to them. But it’s not going to be exclusively 
on that. I’m interested, as you know, in creat- 
ing jobs for Americans through fair trade, 
through access to markets, through matters 
of this nature. But we also have a wide array 
of other considerations that I will be discuss- 
ing with the very able leaders of Japan. And 
it might well be that we will talk about the 
idea that we ought not to see this world di- 
vided up into regional blocs. 

So, I'll do my best in that regard. 


Europe 


Q. It was with some irony that I read re- 
cently in the observation of Li Peng, Chinese 
Prime Minister, China’s Prime Minister, that 
in fact, with events surrounding the dis- 
solution of the ex-Soviet empire, events in 
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Yugoslavia, that in fact the single source of 
threat to your new world order is no longer 
security in Asia-Pacific but in fact Europe. 
Your comments, please. 

The President. Mike, please elaborate. I 
didn’t see the comment by Li Peng, and I 
need a little more of what he was talking 
about. Threat to Europe, in what sense? 

Q. In the sense of the threat to the new 
world order that you referred to earlier, the 
theater of threat from a sort of geopolitical 
and military sense is no longer question 
marks over Asia-Pacific but more question 
marks over the European theater. 

The President. Well, see, I wouldn’t agree 
with the premise that in the past the concern 
wasn’t about the Soviet Union, if that’s what 
he was talking about. The major so-called 
“superpower confrontation” has been be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union, Soviet Union with its satellites and 
the United States with its friends and allies. 
And now, with the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union, we see that this doesn’t exist. That 
major cold war security threat, if we handle 
things properly with the emergence of the 
Republics or this Commonwealth, should no 
longer concern us. 

We're going to stay engaged with the Re- 
publics. We're going to stay engaged with the 
Commonwealth, idene in every way we can 


these now-fledgling democracies as they 
emerge and strengthen their independence. 
We want to see that there isn’t a security 
threat from that part of the world. 

I me be missing what he’s getting at, but 


I just think we have to guard against unpre- 
dictability, and thus the security presence 
will remain in Asia. It may be different than 
it’s been in the past. The whole makeup of 
the U.S. defenses has been changing, as you 
know, but we are going to retain, because 
of unforeseen circumstances and with the 
welcome of our friends in this area, a security 
presence here. 

So, if the distinguished leader of China was 
implying that wasn’t necessary anymore, fine. 
That’s a good—and I’m confident that China 
is not seeking external hegemony. There was 
a time when everybody was much, much 
more concerned about that. But we'll be 
here. We'll be around as a stabilizing, reas- 
suring security presence where aaah 
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By that, I can’t say that we think the only 
threats to worldwide security might emerge 
in this area; we don’t. But we've had a Pacific 
pass and we're going to continue to 

ave a Pacific presence. 

Still not sure I got to the point, but anyway, 
that’s the answer. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. at 
the Westin Stamford Hotel in Singapore. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Breakfast With Korean 
and American Business Groups in 
Seoul 


January 6, 1992 


First, let me just thank our Korean busi- 
ness guests for taking time away from fantas- 
tically busy schedules to be with us today. 
I view this as an important meeting. I view 
this as a meeting where I undoubtedly will 
learn. 

Secondly, I’d like to comment overall on 
our trip. A lot of this trip is about business 
and how we can do more, and thus creating 
opportunities in the United States, job op- 
portunities; and similarly, if you believe as 
we do, and I’m sure everyone here does, of 
free trade, job opportunities here in Korea. 

But in saying that, I wanted to also empha- 
size that I am not neglecting, because of this 
emphasis, my sincere concern about security 
considerations that bind us together, the cul- 
tural aspects, the scientific aspects that bind 
Korea and the United States together. So the 
trip is about a lot of things. But this breakfast, 
and obviously and properly, the focus is on 
business. 

We watch in admiration the success of the 
companies that you all represent around 
here. We have with us a distinguished group 
of American businessmen who have taken a 
lot of time from their own busy lives to go 
with me. And I wondered at the beginning 
how all of this would be received by our for- 
eign hosts. But in Australia and Singapore 
and then just a preliminary feeling here, I 
think it’s been a wonderful idea. And I think 
they've learned, and I hope you've learned 
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from the interchange with these business 
leaders from the States. And they are not 
only representative of their companies, but 
many of them, as you know, are heads of 
our leading business groups, large and small. 
So, they'll go back and take back the message 
of how we further business opportunity. 

I will say that I’m determined as President 
of the United States to fight the waves of 
protection that are almost inevitable when 
one’s own economy is not doing well. But 
one way to make things do less well is to 
resort to protectionism. And I am not going 
to do that. But we’re in an election year, and 
I’m sure some of you all wonder what the 
heck does this mean in terms of the U.S. 
commitment to free and fair open trade. And 
I just want to assure you that we will remain 
committed. I think the American people 
want that in spite of the siren’s call of protec- 
tion. 

I would like to urge that every business 
person here, from the United States and 
Korea, use whatever influence you have with 
your trading partners in Europe and else- 
where to get a successful conclusion of the 
GATT round. The one thing that I think is 
vitally important now, the thing that’s most, 
should most be targeted is the successful 
conclusion of that trading round. And it really 
is important. 

And the last point I’ll make is, I know that 
some look at the North American free trade 
agreement in Asia and wonder, is the United 
States worried about perhaps the GATT 
round not finishing properly, successfully— 
planning on forming a trading bloc in North 
America and South America that would spill 
on down past Mexico into South America? 

Let me tell all of you here, our Korean 
friends, that I don’t—we will not be trying 
to acquiesce in dividing up the world into 
trading blocs. And the NAFTA in our view, 
when successfully concluded, will open up 
markets, force Korean businessmen in a 
more prosperous Central and South Amer- 
ica. We’re convinced in the United States, 
I am, and I think the businessmen here are, 
that a successful conclusion of that round 
means more jobs for Americans. But it also 
means broader trading markets for our 
friends in Asia. 
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And I've stated this to the leaders in Aus- 
tralia, to the leaders in Singapore, and I just 
wanted you to hear from me directly that we 
aren't having some fallback position or a 
North American bout that in any way would 
detrimentally affect the private business in- 
terests here in Korea. You're doing too much, 
you're moving out in exactly the way we re- 
spect. 

And I am grateful, as I walked around the 
room, hearing about the American and the 
Korean partnerships and about the invest- 
ments that some of your companies have 
made in the United States. That means jobs 
to us. It means opportunity for Americans. 
So we don’t view that with alarm; we view 
that as something that is very, very good. And 
the only thing I’d like to ask is that all of 
us do our level best, whether it’s in—after 
the successful conclusion of this GATT 
round to be sure that all markets are open 
and free and fair. Trade is the goal. And I 
think that will ensure the prosperity of the 
people not only in my country but the peo- 
ple, the average man on the street in Korea. 

So, thank you all very much for coming. 
And now, I came to listen. I talked too long 
already. But I want to hear what you all have, 
and please don’t hold back. If there’s some 
criticism or suggestions as to how the U.S. 
Government can do things better, I want you 
to let me know, because this is a good oppor- 
tunity. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:17 a.m. at 
the Hotel Shilla. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


The President’s News Conference 
With President Roh of South Korea 
in Seoul 


January 6, 1992 


President Roh. Good morning, ladies and 
gentlemen. I am especially delighted to meet 
again with the journalists traveling with 
President Bush. Today I have had very useful 
talks with President Bush for more than one 
hour and a half. We have exchanged wide- 
ranging views about the ongoing changes in 
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the world and the shifting situation in the 
Asia-Pacific region. 

President Bush and I have earnestly dis- 
cussed the roles of our two countries in pro- 
moting durable peace and security on the 
Korean Peninsula, as well as ways to advance 
our bilateral cooperation. We ee also ex- 
changed frank and candid views on how to 
strengthen the free international trade sys- 
tem and how to expand economic and trade 
ties between our two countries. 

At the outset I expressed my deep appre- 
ciation for the outstanding leadership of 
President Bush in dismantling the cold war 
structure and in freeing all mankind from nu- 
clear terror. I emphasized that the roles of 
our two countries in promoting lasting peace 
and prosperity in the Asia-Pacific region and 
the Bilateral cooperation are growing even 
more important. 

In the quest for those common goals, all 
nations in this region, including Korea, ought 
to fulfill their responsibilities commensurate 
with their capabilities. President Bush made 
clear that as a Pacific power the U.S. will 


continue to play a constructive role in pro- 
moting peace and common prosperity in this 
region. 

I explained to him the initiatives and en- 
deavors that we have put forth to ease ten- 
sions and secure peace on the Korean Penin- 
sula and the consequent progress in relations 


between South and North Korea. President 
Bush reaffirmed the principle that the prob- 
lems of the Korean Peninsula should be set- 
tled directly by the South and North them- 
selves and fully supported the accords that 
have recently been reached between the two 
areas of Korea. 

President Bush and I jointly reaffirmed the 
unshakable position that North Korea must 
sign and ratify a nuclear safeguard agreement 
and that the recently initiated joint dec- 
laration for a nonnuclear peninsula must be 
put into force at the earliest possible date. 

We discussed ways for the U.S. to regular 
expand contacts with North Korea in close 
consultation between our two countries, in 
tune with progress on the North Korean nu- 
clear issue and in inter-Korean relations. 

President Bush once again stressed that 
the U.S. security commitment to Korea re- 
mains unchanged and will continue to be 
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honored. We agreed that our two nations 
should further strengthen bilateral ties in the 
diplomatic, security, economic, scientific, 
technological, and all other fields and further 
develop an enduring partnership so that both 
will be able to prosper together in the Pacific 
era anticipated in the 2lst century. Once 
again affirming that common prosperity must 
be sought through free trade, we pledged our 
two nations to one cooperate to that end. 

I emphasized that my government is taking 
positive approaches to all areas for helping 
to bring the Uruguay round of trade negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion. As for nego- 
tiations in the agricultural sector, I explained 
that because of our peculiar situation it will 
be exceedingly difficult to fully open our 
markets in the immediate future and asked 
for America’s understanding and cooperation 
in resolving the issue. 

I also stressed that our trade balance with 
the U.S. dipped into the red in the last year 
and explained our current economic realities, 
emphasizing that a healthier development of 
the Korean economy will be beneficial to 
America also. 

President Bush and I agreed to have the 
Governments of both countries mutually 
support proposed Korean business activities 
in the U.S. and U.S. business activities in 
Korea. Through that end, we agreed to initi- 
ate Korea-U.S. subcabinet economic con- 
sultations to develop ways to promote eco- 
nomic partnership eal our two coun- 
tries. 

We also agreed on the need to further ex- 
pand bilateral cooperation in the fields of 
science and technology, and thus a new 
science and technology agreement and a pat- 
ent secrecy agreement were signed between 
our two countries this morning. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let me ask you now 
to give President Bush, our guest of honor, 
an opportunity to speak. 

President Bush. First, Mr. President, may 
I thank you for your hospitality. And of 
course, Barbara and I are very pleased to be 
in Korea again at this historic time. 

We have had good, productive discussions 
with the President, with members of his Cab- 
inet on security, economic, and political is- 
sues. And I reaffirmed the commitment of 
the United States to the security of Korea. 
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And let there be no misunderstanding, the 
United States will remain in Korea as long 
as there is a need and that we are welcome. 

I told President Roh that he deserves tre- 
mendous credit for the progress that has 
been made toward reunification on the pe- 
ninsula. His November 8th announcement 
sets a standard for a nonnuclear peninsula 
which I fully endorse. While rapid progress 
is being made between the North and the 
South, I expressed my concern that the 
North fully implement its IAEA obligations 
under the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
And moreover, the North and South should 
implement the historic bilateral inspection 
arrangements under the joint nonnuclear 
declaration of December 31, 1991. If North 
Korea fulfills its obligation and takes steps 
to implement the inspection agreements, 
then President Roh and I are prepared to 
forego the Team Spirit exercise for this year. 

On economic and trade issues, I stressed 
the need for Korean support to bring the 
Uruguay round to a successful conclusion, a 
subject he just addressed himself to. I con- 
gratulated the President on Korea’s superb 
job of hosting the last APEC ministerial 
meeting, and we agreed to support and 
strengthen APEC which I believe is one of 
the keys to continued regional growth. 

Bilaterally, I am pleased to announce that 
we have agreed to an economic action plan 
which will establish a framework to resolve 
bilateral trade and economic issues between 
us. 

And on one final note, I think that the 
science and technology agreement that we 
signed today is a serious framework for con- 
crete cooperation. 

So, thank you again, Mr. President. I’m 
delighted to be here. 


South and North Korean Negotiations 


Q. South and North Korea have recently 
agreed on the South-North basic accord and 
the nonnuclear free Korean Peninsula. But 
North Korea’s sincerity in carrying out this 
accord is questioned. Therefore, with regard 
to the building of a structure for peace on 
the Korean Peninsula, what discussions have 
been taken at the summit meeting? 

President Roh. There are a lot of worries 
about North Korea’s compliance with the nu- 
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clear inspection. And when South and North 
Korea agreed on the declaration of nuclear- 
free Korean Peninsula, the precondition was 
that North Korea will sign the nuclear safe- 
~— treaty with the IAEA and submit its 
acilities to international inspection. And that 
has been promised by the North Korean side. 
And in my view, they will faithfully follow 
through with their commitment. 

Now, if and when North Korea balks at 
these commitments, then I believe North 
Korea clearly understands what international 
sanctions are awaiting for their fall. And in 
light of North Korea’s current situation and 
realities, I do not believe North Korea could 
forfeit their promises regarding these com- 
mitments. And the United States and the Re- 
public of Korea will continue our cooperation 
and our efforts to eliminate North Korea’s 
nuclear weapons development, as well as to 
have North Korea abandon their nuclear re- 
processing plants as well as the enrichment 
facilities to the extent they exist. And we will 
expect support and cooperation of the inter- 
national society. And along with these sup- 
ports, I am quite certain that our efforts will 
succeed. 

As far as South-North Korean summit 
talks, we did not go into any specifics, but 
President Bush has expressed his support of 
these talks to the extent that these will 
be conducive for the reduction of tension on 
the Korean Peninsula and for the long-term 
unification of the Korean people. 


Japan and the U.N. Security Council 


Q. Mr. President, the U.S. has called for 
Japan to take a broader role on the world 
stage, to go beyond checkbook diplomacy. In 
line with that expectation, is the U.S. pre- 
pared to accept Japan’s request for a seat on 
the permanent U.N. Security Council? And 
if not, why not? 

President Bush. Japan is a very important 
country. They are an economic power to be 
respected and to be reckoned with. But your 

uestion relates to changing the Charter of 
the United Nations Security Council, some- 
thing that is extraordinarily difficult to do. 
And in addition to Japan, there are other 
claimants to seats on what clearly would have 
to be an expanded Security Council. So, we 
are in the position of hearing from, as the 
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world has changed, from various friends, 
Japan being one of them, others in Europe 
being among them, as to their aspirations to 
be on the Security Council. 

But before there could be any change in 
the Charter, there would have to be extensive 
consultation. It simply is not going to just 
happen. And so, we haven't tried to stand 
in the way of it, nor have we advocated Japan 
over other seriously interested people. 

I think President Nixon back in ’72 indi- 
cated a willingness to support Japan if the 
Charter ever came open for change. But my 
experience at the U.N. tells me changing the 
Charter is extraordinarily difficult. But we'll 
be open-minded, and we will be prepared 
to consult. 

Visit to Japan 

Q. Mr. President, tomorrow you head for 
Japan, which has been characterized sort of 
as the Super Bow! of this Asian trip of yours. 
Politically, sir, what is the bottom line for 
you? What do you have to achieve in Japan 
and take home to the United States to make 
that a successful trip? 

President Bush. I don’t know, but the po- 
litical opponents are already kind of raising 
the bar on the high jump. And we will be 
discussing in Japan economic issues, not ex- 
clusively economic. We're going to be talking 
about the very important security consider- 
ations that Japan has. Indeed, we've talked 
about them here in Korea. And so, I have 
no set list that must be achieved to declare 
this visit a success. I’ve heard very positive 
statements coming from a very respected 
leader, Mr. Miyazawa. And that is all very 
encouraging. Indeed, they've already taken 
some steps on the economic front, the mone- 
tary front, that I think are important in terms 
of lowering interest rates. 

So, I just can’t help you in what makes 
a success or what makes a failure. I can guar- 
antee you political opponents, no matter 
what is achieved, will be saying, “Hey, you 
didn’t jump quite high enough. You need to 
get over the bar. We've just raised it another 

oot.” But that’s politics. That’s what’s to be 
expected. 

What is important is that we handle this 
relationship with a broad global sense; that 
we make progress on the economic front, the 
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bilateral trade front; and that we make clear 
to the Japanese leaders that we are interested 
in their views on security and on a wide array 
of other topics. 

So, I can’t define for you exactly what 
makes a success or what doesn’t. I am en- 
couraged by the forthcoming statements, as 
I say, on the monetary policy as well as some 
that have been forthcoming in terms of the 
trade formula. But I just can’t give it to you, 
Ellen [Ellen Warren, Knight-Ridder]. 


North Korea 


Q. The question to President Roh. North 
Korea has indicated that they will sign the 
nuclear safeguards treaty and permit to in- 
spections. But will the United States and 
North Korean relations be upgraded later in 
the year once North Korea carries out its 
promises? And to President Bush, what 
would be the conditions on the part of the 
United States to upgrade U.S. relations with 
North Korea? 

And again, back to President Bush, the 
United States is reportedly putting pressure 
on the Republic se to open the mar- 
kets, Korean markets, to U.S. products. But 
one thing we can point out, we are recording 
already $.7 billion trade deficit with the Unit- 
ed States. And at what point will these pres- 
sures be let off? 

President Roh. The question was about 
the North Korea’s signing of the safeguards 
treaty and the inspections and whether U.S.- 
North Korean relations will improve upon 
these events. I have consistently maintained 
the position since my July 7th declaration of 
inter-Korean exchanges that North Korea 
should stop being a threat to international 
society, not only in this area but across the 
world. And they should come out to the open 
world and cooperate with the nations around 
the world. 

And since North Korea has indicated that 
they will renounce the development of nu- 
clear weapons, if North Korea’s nuclear de- 
velopment ceases to be a threat to us and 
to the area and if South and North Korean 
relations improve, we would not only not op- 
pose U.S.-North Korean contacts upgraded, 
we would rather encourage the upgrading of 
contacts between North Korea and the Unit- 
ed States. 
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And President Bush fully agreed with my 
recommendations and views, and he also in- 
dicated that as far as North Korea is con- 
cerned, the U.S. position is that the United 
States will pursue, in full consultation with 
the Republic of Korea, and Korea will never 
be passed up in the U.S. efforts to maintain 
contacts with North Korea. And we have con- 
firmed our positions. 

President Bush. May | say with admira- 
tion that this reporter has perfected the art 
of the follow-on question, getting one to you 
and two to me. It’s a magnificent perform- 
ance. 

Let me try to remember mine. One of 
them was what conditions to upgrade. And 
I would just follow on to what President Roh 
Tae Woo said: nuclear question, peaceful in- 
tentions. I would add some respect in their 
case because of the miserable record for indi- 
vidual rights, human rights, before there 
would be an upgrading with the United 
States. But let me just reassure the people 
here. We are not going to get out in front 
of the Korean Government here, and we are 
not going to permit North Korea to make 
an end run to start in talking to us about 
upgrading before these fundamental prob- 
lems that President Roh has talked about 
have been solved. 


Free and Fair Trade 


Do you want to go, and then I'll answer 
his second one, Mr. President? I have to fin- 
ish. He had another one. Very well done. And 
the question, as I recall it, was when do you 
let up on the pressure about getting into the 
other guy’s market because we have a central 
trade balance. 

And the answer to that is, it’s not a ques- 
tion of balance or imbalance, it’s a question 
of fair trade. And we will continue to work 
with Korea where we think that trade is less 
than fair. Their businessmen pointed out to 
me some things this morning that they think 
we can do better in this. 

But it’s not a question of a trade figure. 
It’s a question of access to markets. It’s a 
question of fair treatment. And this thing we 
signed today is very good, copyrights and pat- 
ents. That’s all very good. 

So, just because there’s a balance, that 
doesn’t mean that either side should refrain 
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from trying to get full and fair access to the 
other guy’s market. 

Thank you very much. 

Q. ——to open the markets of Korea any- 
time soon. Are you satisfied with that, and 
how does that square with your promise to 
the American people you're going to open 
markets for jobs, jobs, jobs? 

President Bush. Open markets where? 

Q. For jobs, jobs, jobs. 

President Bush. Yes. Are you talking 
about North Korea? 

Q. No, I’m talking about what the Presi- 
dent said. He said it’s not anytime in the near 
future. Because of their austerity program 
here, you won't be able to open the markets. 

President Bush. I don’t think he said that. 
I don’t think that’s what he said. That’s not 
what we’ve been talking about. 

Q. Well, I think that’s what the translation 
was. 

Q. Have you even discussed rice, for exam- 
ple? 

President Bush. We talked about that and 
the global—yes, absolutely, but in the global 
sense of let’s get a satisfactory conclusion to 
the Uruguay round. I should have added that 
to that last guy’s question, as a matter of fact. 
That is the key to a lot of what that last Ko- 
rean questioner was asking about. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, we understand North 
Korea 

President Bush. Hey, listen, it just ended 
here, the press conference. You weren't lis- 
tening when the thing ended. You're still jet- 
lagged out. 

Q. We understand North Korea said no 
to a dialog with the United States, that 
they've said no to the United States 
about 

President Bush. That’s fine. Our policy 
is not going to shift. We’re not going to start 
having dialog with North Korea. We're deal- 
ing as we have in the past, and progress is 
being made. We salute the President for that 
progress. And we're not about to take some 
end run around our staunch ally in order to 
accommodate Kim II-song. And if he doesn’t 
want it, so much the better. That just suits 
the heck out of us. 
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Note: The President’s 117th news conference 
began at 12:01 p.m. at the Blue House. Presi- 
dent Roh spoke in Korean, and his remarks 
were translated by an interpreter. In the 
news conference, the following were referred 
to: President Kim Il-song of North Korea; the 
Agreement on Reconciliation, Non-Aggres- 
sion, and Exchanges in Cooperation Between 
the South and the North, signed December 
13, 1991; and the Joint Declaration for a 
Non-Nuclear Korean Peninsula, initialed De- 
cember 31, 1991. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this news 
conference. 


Remarks at the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce Luncheon in Seoul, South 
Korea 


January 6, 1992 


Thank you. Please be seated. Well, thank 
you all very much, and good afternoon. And 
let me first say thank you to our master of 
ceremonies, my old friend and our very able 
Ambassador here, Don Gregg. Thank you for 
that introduction. 

And I'd like to also acknowledge Minister 
Han Pong Su, the Minister of Trade, and of 
course our able Secretary of Commerce, Bob 
Mosbacher. He is heading up, as I think ev- 
eryone here knows, our delegation of top 
American business leaders as they come here 
to explore new opportunities for American 
goods and services, not just here but all 
around the world. 

I also want to single out and thank our 
hosts, Don Myers of the AmCham and Kim 
Sang Ha of the Korean Chamber of Com- 
merce, for bringing together some of the top 
business leaders from both countries this 
afternoon. This American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Seoul is leading the way toward free 
and open trade throughout Asia. And it’s 
playing what I am told is a vital role in ex- 
panding business ties between the United 
States and Korea, ties which are growing into 
a true economic partnership. 

Let me begin o telling you why I’m here. 


As you might expect, with tough times at 
home in the United States, my highest prior- 
ity is stimulating economic growth and jobs 
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for Americans. And one way to get our econ- 
omy growing is to increase trade between our 
two nations. Opening more markets here in 
Korea for quality American goods and serv- 
ices clearly means more exports and more 
good jobs in America. And as you all know, 
that also holds true for Korea as well. 

And so, I’ve come to the capital of one 
of the world’s leading economic success sto- 
ries, success based on hard work, market ori- 
entation, and access to international capital 
and markets. Your 9-percent growth rate may 
seem mediocre to you compared to some 
previous years, but back home, I'd settle for 
that, like that. [Laughter] 

With a generation, Korea has transformed 
itself from one of the world’s poorest states 
into the world’s 13th largest economy, on the 
cutting edge of high-tech growth. The gen- 
eration that created that success knows that 
enduring security comes not through aggres- 
sion but through hard work and effort by free 
people working through free markets. And 
if we are to secure the opportunities of the 
post-cold-war era, we must rise to the call 
of three daunting demands: The new re- 
quirements of peace and security; the chal- 
lenge of fostering democracy; and the sum- 
mons to generating greater economic growth 
and prosperity for the peoples of the world. 

First, the challenge of ensuring peace and 
security. The world has learned that weak- 
ness tempts the warlike. We saw, with Sad- 
dam Hussein’s naked aggression, that the 
misery of war results when tyrants doubt the 
commitment of the powerful to defend the 
security of the powerless. And that’s why, as 
long as I’m President, the United States will 
remain absolutely opposed to isolationism. As 
a nation straddling two great oceans, the U.S. 
remains committed to engagement in both 
the Atlantic community and the emerging 
community of the Asia-Pacific region. 

The emerging post-cold-war era that we 
face presents the United States with an op- 
portunity to restructure its defenses. Now, 
I know there’s been some concern about how 
we'll proceed with that complex and difficult 
task. But let me assure you and your Asia- 
Pacific neighbors that our restructuring, such 
as the closing of bases in Subic there in the 
Philippines, ed not mean the end of Amer- 
ican engagement in the Pacific area. We will 
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remain a visible, credible security presence 
in the Asia-Pacific area with our forward de- 
ployed forces and through bilateral defense 
arrangements with our friends. 

And let me be clear, maintaining our secu- 
rity presence is not some kind of a charitable 
exercise. Your security and your economic 
growth are in our interests because together 
we will thrive in a stable, developing world. 
An unstable Asia does not serve our interests, 
and nor does a poverty-stricken or repres- 
sion-ridden Asia. We need an Asia-Pacific re- 
gion that is free and productive. And our se- 
curity presence provides a foundation for 
mutual prosperity and for shared defense. 

Strong, stable security arrangements en- 
able us to meet the second challenge, and 
that is the call to democracy. The tyranny 
of totalitarianism is dead, and freedom is 
being born and reborn in nations from Latin 
America to Eastern Europe to Cambodia and 
to Mongolia. The Soviet Union as we've 
known it has vanished and with it the delu- 
sions of communism. 

The Republic of Korea has stood strong 
for democracy, particularly since the momen- 
tous events of 1987. This year, Korea will 
put this renewed faith in democratic institu- 
tions to the test in several elections. And I 
am confident that again this year the Korean 
people will demonstrate that freedom’s way 
is the way of the future in Asia. Nations 
which build their prosperity on the freedom 
of their people know that there is no alter- 
native. 

This worldwide movement toward democ- 
racy leads us to the third challenge that’s 
awaiting us, that of promoting economic 
growth and building a world of free and open 
markets. 

Korea and the United States have a tre- 
mendous amount at stake in their economic 
relations. The U.S. is Korea’s largest export 
market, and Korea is our sixth largest export 
market. The business executives, with this 
wonderful team that we brought out with us 
today, believe in building stronger economic 
ties with you. They stand ready to work side 
by side with Korean businessmen. And like 
you, they seek to build even more growth, 
opportunity, and stability for our two nations. 

In building this world of free enterprise 
and economic growth, we know we have 
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much to do. The United States is taking steps 
to boost our own competitiveness in foreign 
markets: Improving education, working to 
bring down our budget deficit, and enhanc- 
ing productivity. We're working overtime to 
produce quality products at affordable prices, 
products that win in the marketplace. 

And while Korea has made great progress 
in removing visible trade barriers to foreign 
business over the last 5 years, doing business 
in Korea is still more difficult than it should 
be for such a proud and successful country. 
Korea must ines fundamental problems 
that stifle the ability of foreign firms to com- 
pete in your great country, problems like 
some certain unjustified standards and regu- 
lations, or cumbersome customs procedures, 
delays in scheduled reductions of duties, and 
these financing restrictions. 

Attitude towards imports must change. 
And while the notion of frugality isn’t inher- 
ently bad, import restrictions hurt your own 
consumers and weaken the competitiveness 
of your firms. And while numerous restric- 
tions in foreign trade have been lifted, such 
as certain performance requirements and 
sectoral restrictions, we look to Korea to re- 
move all nontariff barriers to free trade. 

Free trade has propelled Korea into a posi- 
tion of economic prominence and leadership. 
And because of this, Korea has a growing 
responsibility to lead in strengthening the 
whole world trade and financial system. The 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
GATT, can play an especially crucial role in 
expanding economic frontiers. On each stop 
of this trip, I’ve called for urgent action on 
behalf of the international trading system. 
And I am urging the world’s trading nations 
to join with us in working towards a success- 
ful conclusion of that all-important Uruguay 
round with GATT Director Dunkel’s pro- 
posed draft agreement, incidentally, as its 
basis. 

And while every one of us has problems 
with some portions of that draft, none of us 
can afford to let the progress that it symbol- 
izes slip through our fingers. The time has 
come be a strong collective response. A suc- 
cessful conclusion to the Uruguay round will 
pave the “7 for even greater trade liberal- 
ization in the coming years, with greater 
prosperity for absolutely everyone. 
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In order for Korea to build upon its own 
spectacular growth, it will need a more open 
financial system. I know that American busi- 
nesses are particularly concerned with re- 
strictions in the financial system here which 
prevent them from trading and investing in 
the Korean economy. But the bottom line 
is that broader access for foreign financial 
firms is in your best interest; it is in Korea’s 
best interest because a more open economy 
will benefit Korean businesses and their cus- 
tomers. 

But there’s more to it than that. During 
the last 50 years, engagement and free trade 
have produced peace and prosperity. Here, 
in Korea it’s been remarkable, throughout 
the Asia-Pacific region, in Europe, and in- 
deed, in the United States. This prosperity 
has gone hand-in-hand with the growth of 
democracy, a fact that illustrates the indivis- 
ibility of security and political and economic 
liberty. 

In the emerging post-cold-war era, eco- 
nomic engagement and expanded markets 
will ensure prosperity and stability for the 
people of the world. And that’s why we’ve 
come here today. We want to build hope for 
a better life for our people. We want to cre- 
ate opportunity for Al men and women. And 
we want to leave as our legacy peace for our 
children. And so, it is in that spirit of hopeful 
anticipation that I say thank you to all of you. 
What a great job you have done, and yet what 
eeenention work lies ahead for us all. 

May God bless your wonderful country. 
May God bless the relationship between our 
countries. And thank you for this opportunity 
to speak to such a distinguished group of 
business leaders. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. at 
the Hotel Shilla. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the Korean National 
Assembly in Seoul, South Korea 


January 6, 1992 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Secretary General, As- 
semblyman Park, and distinguished members 
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of this National Assembly: Believe me, it is 
a great honor to return once more to this 
house, the symbolic center of Korean democ- 
racy. As the Speaker said, I first came to this 
chamber in February of 1989, just 1 month 
after taking office, and Barbara and I still 
recall the warm welcome we received then 
from the people of Korea. 

And here we are, celebrating our 47th 
wedding anniversary with all you young peo- 
on And you make us feel very much at 

ome, and I’m grateful to each and every 
one of you. Thank you very much. 

February of ’89, that was nearly 3 years 
ago. In the short time since then, we have 
seen our world transformed. The epic cold 
war struggle between the forces of leds 
and the Communist world came to an abrupt 
end; with God’s mercy, a peaceful end. Gone 
is the Berlin Wall, the Warsaw Pact, not sim- 
ply the Soviet empire but even the Soviet 
Union itself. Everywhere we see the new 
birth of democratic nations, a new world of 
freedom bright with the promise of peace 
and prosperity. 

During my visits these last few days to Aus- 
tralia, to Singapore, and now to your wonder- 
ful country, Korea, I have stressed that this 
new world of freedom presents us with fresh 
and demanding challenges: meeting new re- 
quirements for global security and stability, 
promoting democracy, and enhancing world 
economic growth and prosperity. 

Korea, too, is a part, an important part, 
of this changing world. Indeed, you are at 
the center of these challenges. At home your 
country is developing its own democratic and 
free market traditions, and in the world 
Korea is helping to shape a changing security 
and geo Bical landscape. Your influence in 
world affairs is enhanced by the fact that at 
long last Korea is assuming its place as a full 
member of the United Nations. Mr. Speaker, 
as President of a nation that fought under 
the U.N. flag to keep Korea free and to estab- 
lish the conditions for growth and prosperity, 


we share your pride in what you have jus- 
tifiably vied 

Yes, change transforming our world, a rev- 
olution is on our hands. And yet, the cold 
war continues to cast its shadow over Korea. 
Just 25 miles north of this capital city, the 
Korean Peninsula is still cleaved by that 
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DMZ, the ribbon of land that separates one 
people yearning to live in peace. Who can 
calculate the human cost: 10 million Koreans 
separated now from family members for 4 
decades. 

For 40 years, the people of Korea have 
prayed for an end to this unnatural division. 
For 40 years, you have kept alive the dream 
of one Korea. The winds of change are with 
us now. My friends, the day will inevitably 
come when this last wound of the cold war 
struggle will heal. Korea will be whole again. 
I am absolutely convinced of it. 

For our part, I will repeat what I said here 
3 years ago: The American people share your 

oal of peaceful reunification on terms ac- 
ceptable to the Korean people. This is clear. 
This is simple. This is our policy. 

Recently, North and South made progress 
in easing tensions, in exploring opportunities 
for peace and understanding through direct 
talks at the Prime Ministerial level. This 
search has produced positive results: First, 
December's historic nonaggression agree- 
ment, and then, on the eve of this new year, 
an agreement to forever ban nuclear weap- 
ons from the Korean Peninsula. 

These positive developments come at a 
critical time of rising concern, at a time when 
North Korea’s pursuit of nuclear arms stands 
as the single greatest source of danger to 
peace in all of northeast Asia. 

This progress is a tribute to the policies 
of President Roh and the Government of this 
Republic. South Korea has systematically 
eliminated any possible action that could jus- 
tify the North’s pursuit of such deadly weap- 
ons. This Republic has rejected all weapons 
of mass destruction, and to give further 
meaning to this pledge, South Korea re- 
nounced all nuclear reprocessing and enrich- 
ment activities. On December 18th, Presi- 
dent Roh announced that there were no nu- 
clear weapons on South Korean soil. To any 
who doubted that declaration, South Korea, 
with the full support of the United States, 
has offered to open to inspection all of its 
civilian and military installations, including 
United States facilities. 

At every point, South Korea’s approach 
was open, sincere, and fair. Each good-faith 
action increased the call for the North to 
make a positive response. Today the pros- 
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= for real peace on this peninsula are 
righter than at any point in the past four 
decades. 

And yet, paper promises won’t keep the 
peace. I call on North Korea to demonstrate 
its sincerity, to meet the obligations it under- 
took when it signed the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty 6 years ago. North Korea must imple- 
ment in full all IAEA safeguards for its nu- 
clear facilities without exception, and I might 
add, without delay. Moreover, North Korea, 
together with the Republic of Korea, should 
proceed to implement the inspection and 
verification portions of their unprecedented 
joint declaration on nonnuclearization, 
signed 1 week ago. Prompt action by the 
North will mark a new milestone on the path 
toward peace. 

But oe this be clear: The United States 
has and will support the security aspirations 
of its ally in the South in the cause of peace. 

We are pleased that our September an- 
nouncement about nuclear weapons helped 
lend momentum to the effort to make Korea 
safe from nuclear proliferation. And we've 
worked with others in the region to send a 
multilateral message to North Korea. And 
we've been willing to open our facilities in 
Korea to challenge North Korea to do the 
same. 

We've also left no doubt that we'll back 
these overtures for peace with a dem- 
onstration of our military resolve. As you 
know, we've postponed our plan to reduce 
the number of American troops stationed 
here in Korea. Let there be no doubt: The 
people of this Republic should know that the 
United States commitment to Korea’s secu- 
rity remains steady and strong. 

I renew that pledge as an ally, as President 
of a nation that shares your devotion to de- 
mocracy and_ self-determination. Down 
through the decades, from Korea to Kuwait, 
from the American soldiers who gave their 
lives at Inchon, Pork Chop Hill, to the Ko- 
rean forces who stood with us in Desert 
Storm, our two nations have upheld the 
international ideal that between nations and 
not just within them, common interests call 
for common action. 

Today, in many quarters, that ideal is being 
questioned, even criticized. There are those 
who see the many changes in our world and 
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say, “Well, our work is done.” They urge us 
to declare victory, celebrate the collapse of 
our common enemy, and then come on 
home. They fail to recognize a fundamental 
fact: The cold war era changed our world 
forever. We did far more than hold a com- 
mon enemy at bay. Together, we built a new 
world: A system of collective security to kee 
the peace, a system of free trade that fueled 
a generation of prosperity the likes of which 
the world has never seen, and a common 
commitment to political openness and liberty 
that now sustains a worldwide movement to- 
ward democracy. 

The passing of the cold war must not mark 
the beginning of a new age of isolationism. 
The nations of the free world share more 
than a common history; they share a common 
destiny. There is no going back, only forward. 

The developments of the past 40 years, the 
dramatic expansion of democracy, the geo- 
metric increase in global trade has created 
a system of common interests. To turn our 
backs now, to walk away after this great vic- 
tory for freedom, or to retreat behind high 
trade walls into regional blocs would turn tri- 
umph to tragedy. 

America is a Pacific nation. We will remain 
engaged in Asia, as we are in other regions 
of the world. But just as the world itself 
stands on the threshold of a new era, so too 
we now enter a new era in U.S.-Korean rela- 
tions. What began in the heat of the war as 
a military alliance has grown into a broader 
relationship, a partnership anchored in 
shared economic interest and common politi- 
cal ideals. 

Korea’s new role will, yes, mean new re- 
sponsibilities, a new partnership based upon 
Korea’s growing capabilities and increased 
ability to contribute to peace and prosperity 
in the Pacific and beyond. 

The world recognizes Korea as an eco- 
nomic powerhouse. We are pleased that over 
the past few years that we’ve narrowed our 
current account imbalance from about $9 bil- 
lion to about $1 billion and that U.S. exports 
to Korea have increased at a pace of more 
than 7 percent over the last 2 years. 

We must acknowledge the equally impor- 
tant strides that you have made in strength- 
ening the institutions of democracy. Even in 
the 3 years since my last visit, the change 
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is clear for all to see. With the encourage- 
ment of President Roh, this National Assem- 
bly now plays a greater role in Korean poli- 
tics. I understand you have some very avid 
debates in this chamber. Well, join the club. 
That’s what we do at home all the time. 
That’s democracy in action. 

In 1992 alone, South Korea will hold at 
least three elections dt the local and national 
levels. Across the country, democracy is giv- 
ing voice to new ideas and opinions, and 
since 1990 alone, 10 new daily newspapers 
and nearly 1,000 other new publications. 

Free speech, free elections, private prop- 
erty: these are the cornerstones of the new 
world order, fundamental freedoms that se- 
cure peace and prosperity. 

Consider your own history, a case study 
in contrasts between North and South. More 
than four decades ago, the South, with less 
land, fewer resources, and more people than 
in the North, set its course for free enterprise 
and free government. North Korea, well, 
they traveled a different path. Blessed with 
rich resources and a stronger industrial base, 
the regime that ruled the North marched its 
people down the dead-end path of totali- 
tarianism and international isolation. Its 
economy stalled. Its society suffocated. Its 
cohorts went their own way. 

Today, the South is a ; participant 
in the community of democratic and market- 
oriented societies. The South is at peace, 
free, and prosperous, with an average annual 
income four times higher than in the North 
and a history of double-digit growth that has 
propelled it into the front ranks of the world’s 
economies. 

And now, you must build on your success. 
You must sustain the conditions that fueled 
your phenomenal growth. Korea did not raise 
the living standard of its people by closing 
itself off from the outside world. Today, 
Korea stands as America’s seventh largest 
trade partner. With me on my trip are execu- 
tives bam some of America’s leading compa- 
nies, many with interests in expanding busi- 
ness with Korean companies and Korean 
consumers. America is not only your largest 
market, Korea’s largest market, but a leading 
source of the technology and capital that 
helps fuel your economic growth. This nation 
owes much of its economic miracle to open 
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markets abroad. Korea must see clearly that 
prosperity in the new century ahead lies in 
open markets. 

Trade is one activity where the interests 
of all nations intersect. Let me repeat here 
what I’ve said in Australia and in Singapore: 
At home in the United States, especially dur- 
ing tough economic times, my highest prior- 
ity must be jobs and economic growth. But 
my allegiance to the American worker is not 
at odds with the interests of the Korean 
consumer. Trade is not a zero-sum game en- 
riching some nations at the expense of the 
others. Growing trade provides the people 
of both our nations with higher standards of 
living and better lives. 

Pressures for protectionism are building. 
We see it in my country with the new breed 
of economic isolationists who urge us to build 
barriers to expanding trade and opportunity. 
We see it here in Korea in a frugality cam- 
paign that’s been used by too many to dis- 
courage imports. But wherever this impulse 
shows itself, we must fight back for trade that 
is free, fair, and open. 

We must heed the lessons of history. For 
the first half of this century, great nations 
sought refuge in isolationism and its eco- 
nomic accomplice, protectionism, and the 
world succumbed to the ravages of war, and 
think back, to depression. Since the Second 
World War, free nations large and small pur- 
sued a common course, forging alliances and 
fostering trade, and the world as a con- 
sequence has enjoyed an era of unprece- 
dented peace and prosperity. 

The history of this century is not lost on 
Korea. As a founding member of APEC, the 
forum for Asia-Pacific Economic Coopera- 
tion, you have worked with your economic 
partners in the region to bring down barriers 
to trade. But the key test, the key test now 
is before us in the Uruguay round. As an 
emerging economic power, Korea has shared 
greatly in the bounty of an open and growing 
world trading system. That reward carries 
with it profound responsibilities. Korea must 
now shoulder with other trading nations the 
burden of leadership on behalf of the multi- 
lateral trade regime. 

As I mentioned before the business lead- 
ers of our two nations earlier today, I am 
urging at each stop of my trip that we use 
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the Dunkel draft text as the basis for success- 
fully concluding the GATT round of trade 
talks. Korea has the opportunity to help fight 
the forces of protectionism, to help ti z 
balance in favor of free and fair trade pdlicies 
that remain the world’s one path to prosper- 
ity. 

Our two nations share a history written in 
the blood of our people. The bonds forged 
in the cold war, at the brink of Korea’s mortal 
danger, have grown stronger through the 
years. Forty years ago, the free world made 
your struggle their own struggle. Our forces 
fought here for a future free from tyranny. 
And ou did far more than survive. In the 
shadow of the cold war, you showed what 
we can achieve so long as we are free. 

For four long decades, Korea has stood at 
the frontier of freedom, vigilant, determined, 
never wavering in its commitment to the 
great cause of independence and liberty. So 
today, as we enter a new world, the world 
we fought for 40 years ago, Korea stands with 
us: a steadfast friend, ally, and partner; 
proud, prosperous, and free. 

I salute you. I congratulate you. And may 
I thank you for this warm welcome. And may 
God bless the wonderful people of Korea. 
Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:40 p.m. at 
the National Assembly Hall. In his remarks, 
he referred to Park Jyun Kyu, Speaker of the 
National Assembly; Park Sang Moon, Sec- 
retary General of the National Assembly; and 
Park Chung Soo, chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs and National Unification Committee. 
A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Text of Remarks at Camp Casey in 
Yongsan, South Korea 


January 6, 1992 


I understand you’ve come to Yongsan from 
far and wide. It’s a great privilege to meet 
with all of you today. Let me salute the proud 
men and women of the 2d Infantry Division. 
You are truly “second to none.” 

You serve at a time when Korea is reaching 
new world status, when we can build on the 
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progress and the promise of a new year. 
More than a military alliance, our countries 
are moving toward a political, economic, and 
security partnership. 

We stand here just a few miles from the 
DMZ, a relic of the cold war, tragically sepa- 
rating one people. History's verdict is in: On 
iaaeats side stands one of the fastest de- 
veloping countries in history. On the other 
side, a failed regime that produces only mis- 
ery and want. 

For more than 40 years, the United States 
commitment to the Republic of Korea’s secu- 
rity has been firm po unwavering. Nothing 
will change that. Korea is where America 
made a clear commitment to liberty. Korea 
is where we first stopped the spread of com- 
munism in Asia and fought to defend the 
international ideal of freedom. 

In recognition of this Republic’s great 
achievements, we will gradually shift to a 
supporting role as the Korean military takes 
the lead in defense of their nation. But North 
Korea must know that we will resist any ag- 
gression and will keep our forces strong 
enough to do so for as long as the Korean 
people want our support. 

Here at Camp Casey, you're a long way 
from home, and that’s especially tough dur- 
ing the holiday season. With much of the 
world’s attention on events in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Moscow, and the Middle East, you may 
sometimes feel forgotten, just like Korean 
war veterans sometimes feel forgotten. So, 
I want you to hear this from the top. You 
have not been forgotten. The veterans of 
Korea won a mighty victory in the fight 
against communism. You honor them with 
your presence here on the frontier of free- 
dom. America never forgets those who serve. 
For the sake of the families of the 8,000 
MIA’s of the Korean war we will continue 
to seek the fullest possible accounting from 
North Korea. 

You've got a tough assignment here. Our 
able Chairman of A Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
General Colin Powell, served here himself 
and was back for a visit in November. He 
agrees with me: Your professionalism, your 
courage, and your vigilance are the keys to 
our success here. 

I will not forget this day. I am inspired 
and invigorated just looking at you. The time 
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is coming when the Korean people will be 
united and free. Each one of you should be 
proud of your contribution to that inevitable 
triumph. 


Note: The text of this address was issued by 
the Office of the Press Secretary on January 
6. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Hosted by 
President Roh of South Korea 


January 6, 1992 


Mr. President, Mrs. Roh, distinguished 
—_ tonight we have much to celebrate, 
irst and foremost our solid alliance. Many 
think that our partnership was born that mo- 
ment 40 years ago when we joined forces 
against aggression. But it dates back over a 
century. When your nation looked outward 
for diplomatic and commercial opportunity, 
it An ae then first to the United States. 
Today, our alliance has grown into a political, 
economic, and security partnership. I assure 
you, our commitment will continue well into 
the 21st century. 

As you said, Mr. President, during your 
visit to the White House, “Democracy in 
Korea is on course and is moving inexorably 
forward.” Through hard work and commit- 
ment, the Republic of Korea has moved from 
a war-ravaged past to a prosperous present 
and an enviable future. 

This Republic’s progress in resolving dif- 
ferences with your brothers in the North is 
a great step in the journey toward the day 
when all of Korea is free. I admire your 
steadfastness and commitment to a peaceful 
resolution. The many successes of your 
Nordpolitik policy, your enhanced relations 
with Russia and China, your active dialog 
with North Korea, move us closer to that day. 
If North Korea can truly abandon not only 
its nuclear weapons program but its bellig- 
erence as well, that ribbon of land at the 38th 
parallel will no longer divide this nation. 

Mr. President, we know each other well; 
I know you are a modest man. Your leader- 
ship of the Republic of Korea during this pe- 
riod of incredible change has earned you an 
honorable place in the wonderful history of 
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this nation. You’ve knocked down trade bar- 
riers, opened markets, and your nation’s 
economy has = With each election 
your country holds, at least three this year, 
free ideas and opinions flourish. Under your 
leadership, at long last South Korea took its 
rightful + es in the United Nations. 

So, Mr. President, with many thanks for 
a visit that we will long cherish and long re- 
member, I raise my glass and ask all of you 
to join me, a glass to peace and unification 
for Korea, to your leadership of the Republic 
of Korea, to peace and prosperity, to the 
wonderful people of this land that we treas- 
ure as true friends. To you, sir, Mrs. Roh. 
And thank you all for a magnificent time. To 
your health, sir. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Blue House in Seoul. 


Remarks to Japanese and American 
Students in Kyoto 


January 7, 1992 


Thank you all very much. Why don’t you 
all please be seated? [Laughter] Let me just 
say what a pleasure it is to be here with our 
very able Ambassador in Tokyo, Mike 
Armacost, who is doing a superb job. He’s 
one of the great career Ambassadors of our 
service, and he’s in a difficult and an impor- 
tant post, and he is doing an outstanding job. 
And I’m very pleased that he’s here with us 
today. 

I want to also say how pleased I am to 
be here with the former Prime Minister, 
Toshiki Kaifu. When he was Prime Minister 
and I was President, we worked very closely 
together on a lot of matters relating to world 
peace, better understanding between Japan 
and the United States. He was frank, he was 
straightforward, he was friendly to our great 
country, and I can tell you, I will never forget 
his many courtesies to me, and I will never 
forget what he did to strengthen the relation- 
ship between these two great countries, 
Japan and the United States. So, Toshiki, 
thank you sir, for all you’ve done. 

And it’s a great pleasure to have this first 
day of our trip to visit these ancient centers 
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and shrines of really the Japanese soul and 
the Japanese nation, Kyoto and, later this 
afternoon, Kashihara in Nara Prefecture. But 
I come as a friend. I come with some ideas 
that we’re going to be discussing with the 
Government in Tokyo starting tomorrow, and 
I also bring an open interest in learning a 
lot more about this great country. 

I want to take note of the achievements 
of three mayors: Mayor Kumakura, Mayor 
Aoki, and Mayor Kudo, over here. These 
guys, they’re from small towns in rural Japan, 
and these mayors have been instrumental in 
the establishment of branch campuses of 
American universities. And I really firmly be- 
lieve, and you all are better equipped to 
_— to it than I, that these grassroots ex- 
changes pay important benefits to both our 
countries. So, thank you very, very much, sir, 
all three of you, for what you're doing. 

Let me just say to the students, this is kind 
of what we call in the trade a “cameo appear- 
ance,” you're in here and you’re out of here 
in a hurry. But to the students of the Stanford 
Center, of the Associated Kyoto, well, one 
or two here—[laughter|—and the Kyoto pro- 

ram students at Doshisha University— 
laughter|—how many are there? When I 
click all these things off, it would be fun to 
see. University of Michigan, how many 
there? [Applause] And how about the 
Aggies? Texas A&M? Small, but vocal contin- 
gent over here. 

Incidentally, what the former Prime Min- 
ister was referring to is that each President, 
as you all know, Americans know, when he 
gets out of office, has a library, archives for 
the papers, and mine is going to be in my 
home State, but at Texas A&M, and I’m look- 
ing forward to that very, very much, not too 
soon. [Laughter] 

Let me just click off, for some of the jour- 
nalists with us today, some things that I know 
you all know. About 2,000 American students 
now attend undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in Japan. Many more Japanese stu- 
dents take part in comparable programs back 
in the U.S. And more than 1,000 Americans 
now teach in Japanese schools. And I hope 
that we will continue to do everything that 
we can to promote greater and greater par- 
ticipation in these important exchanges in the 
years to come. 
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They open up, in my view, new intellectual 
and cultural horizons, and these experiences 
really, I think, turn an awful lot of partici- 
pants into the great leaders of our country, 
and both countries I might say. Look at to- 
day’s Prime Minister of Japan, Prime Min- 
ister Miyazawa. When he was a universi 
student, some may not know this, he too. 
- in the sixth Japan-America student con- 
erence at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. 

I also want to single out once again Prime 
Minister Kaifu. Toshiki’s first travel to the 
United States was through the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency’s International Visitors Program. 
And then, as Minister of Education and later 
as Prime Minister, he made great efforts to 
promote educational and executive ex- 
changes that really do foster understanding 
between our two countries. Another leader 
who recognized the value of exchanges was 
my friend the late Minister Abe, Foreign 
Minister of Japan, who passed away. But the 
Global Partnership Fund, which he was so 
instrumental in organizing, carries on his 
good work today in supporting these student 
exchanges. 

So in all, they are an aspect of the major 
purpose of this visit to Japan, namely to open 
and expand opportunities for interchange be- 
tween our countries. And I want the people 
of our countries to have a far better under- 
standing of one another. We need more 
Americans who can speak Japanese and who 
understand the oiling: of the Japanese 
marketplace. 

I want to increase access for American 
goods and services in these Japanese mar- 
kets. Open markets, like student exchanges, 
yield a hm for all who participate: They 
help each other better understand. Open 
markets lift the technical progress to new 
heights, and they raise everybody's standards 
and benefit consumers, as a matter of fact, 
through the expanse of the global market- 
place. 

I’ve been saying this as I’ve traveled on 
this trip through Asia, but I am strongly con- 
vinced—I’m sure there are some economic 
majors out here—I am strongly convinced 
that free and open commerce is not a zero- 
sum game. Free trade on a level playing field 
creates jobs and lifts standards in both of our 
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countries. So, the challenge of global com- 
petition can be driving our efforts for edu- 
cational reform. 

I don’t know whether it’s caught up with 
you all here, but we have a nationwide pro- 
= called America 2000, has people ) we 

oth sides of the aisle, Democrats and Re- 
ublicans, from Governors in all States, 
fel d me set the six major educational 
goals. American educational leaders and ex- 
— look to Japan for some examples as to 
ow we can improve our schools. 

David Kearns, I don’t know if that name 
rings a bell. He’s our number two at the De- 
partment of Education. But he visited Japan 
many, many times to examine Japanese qual- 
ity products, first when he was the chairman 
and chief executive officer of one of our great 
companies, Xerox. He came back with a lot 
of ideas that he’s now trying to help us imple- 
ment there at the Department. American 
education experts attach importance to the 
fact that Japanese parents, more than in our 
country, are active in the children’s schools 
and demand better performance. So, we're 
trying to find ways to increase parental inter- 
est. 

And if I might say a pleasant word of my 
bride of 47 years as of yesterday, newlyweds 
we are, I think what Barbara is trying to do 
in terms of getting kids and getting families 
to read to their kids and kids to read to one 
another and adult education all adds into this 
program which we call America 2000. Next 
spring, actually, we’re going to hold a meet- 
ing of the education ministers of the APEC, 
the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation 
group. And it’s going to bring together the 
total experiences of 15 member societies to 
raise our common educational standards and 
to draw the most from our precious resource, 
the imagination and the energy of our peo- 

le. 
' So, student exchanges reach beyond the 
technical and the expert level. They enrich 
the individual spirit, and they nourish the 
cultures of communities and nations. So, we 
need them. And while we need them to pro- 
mote efficiency in markets and institutions, 
we simply must not neglect exchanges in the 
humanities, in history, fine arts, philosophy, 
the study of religion, languages, and lit- 


erature. 
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Octavio Paz, the 1990 Nobel laureate for 
literature, put it well when he wrote, “If 
human beings forget poetry, they will forget 
themselves.” So, those of you all involved in 
the liberal arts, you have nothing to do but 
be proud of the work you're engaged in. And 
if you don’t believe it, just ask old Octavio 
Paz, winner of the Nobel Prize. [Laughter] 

But look, I do honor you, salute you for 
your spirit of scholarship and adventure. And 
if you get a little lonely from time to time, 
keep it in the big perspective. As I see it, 
with the crying need for better education, 
the crying need for people to understand 
each other better, you are doing something 
important just being here, just working, just 
understanding the culture of this great coun- 
try. In my view, you're really doing some- 
thing important. 

I will simply conclude by this broad com- 
ment on my job opportunities, my own, that 
is. I can’t think of a more exciting time in 
the history of this country, in the recent his- 
tory of this country, to be President of the 
United States. Now, you go back to where 
things were just a couple of years ago as you 
look at Eastern Europe; you look at parties 
in the Middle East that weren’t even willing 
to talk to each other; you look at the Soviet 
Union that we lived in fear of when you all 
were two or three years younger. You won- 
dered whether we were going to evolve into 
some kind of a nuclear holocaust. Little kids 
going to bed scared in our country and in 
other countries all around the world. And 
that’s changing, and it’s changing for the bet- 
ter. 

And so, it is a very exciting time to rep- 
resent the only, I guess in terms of both mili- 
tary and economic, the only remaining, what 
they call superpower. But what we want to 
do is use our ingenuity and use our energies, 
well-represented by this group here today, 
to help people around the world; to assure 
the peace; to raise the standards of living for 
our own people by, as I said earlier on, open- 
ing markets and having our economy much 
more vibrant. 

So, it’s a wonderful time to be fighting 
these battles and accepting these challenges 
that will always be with whoever is President 
of the United States. This, as I say, is a 
“cameo appearance”; it’s a quick drop-by. 
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But looking around here, I can get a little 
sense of enthusiasm that occupies this crowd. 
And I really wanted to wish you a very, very 
happy new year. And may God bless you in 
your important work. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:29 p.m. in 
the Cosmos Ballroom at the Miyako Hotel. 
A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at the ey of 
Toys-R-Us in Kashihara, Japan 
January 7, 1992 


Thank you all very, very much, all of you. 
And may I first thank Governor Kakimoto 
and Mayor Miura for their gracious hospi- 
tality and say to all of you Sat it really is, 
for Barbara and me, a deep honor to visit 
this ancient and venerable city of Kashihara 
right here in Japan. 

And may I thank Minister Watanabe for 
being here. His ministry did so much to 
change the great retail store law, and I am 
personally very grateful to him for taking the 
time to be with us today. 

And Mr. Charles Lazarus, thank you, sir, 
for your introduction. It’s a pleasure being 
at your side and sharing your joy in the suc- 
cessful opening of Toys-R-Us. When our 
grandchildren heard about this trip to the Far 
East, they figured the highlight would be 
today, stopping at Toys-R-Us. And I'll just 
have to tell them I couldn’t buy them any- 
thing because Barbara has cut my kozukai, 
my allowance, that is. [Laughter] 

What we see here today is success for Japa- 
nese consumers as well as for ourselves in 
the effort to eliminate a major barrier in the 
Japanese distribution system. For years, 
American retailers have sought to compete 
in the Japanese market. And after all, Japan 
has the second largest economy in the world, 
and its consumers are increasingly demand- 
ing wider choices for themselves and their 
families, lower prices, and certainly uncom- 
promising quality. 

But American companies before weren't 
making any headway because the regulations, 
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particularly the large retail store law made 
opening new foreign retail stores virtually im- 
possible. From the beginning of our adminis- 
tration we've had a key trade policy objective, 
and that was to breakdown the barriers to 
the sales of U.S. goods and services. 

And in 1990, we launched the Structural 
Impediments Initiative, or what we call SII, 
those talks to remove the underlying eco- 
nomic barriers to trade and balance of pay- 
ment adjustment and to promote open mar- 
kets. SII has indeed enabled us to take aim 
at the rules that prevent our companies from 
competing in Japanese markets. 

And when Japan changed its large store 
law, it lowered a key barrier to open trade. 
And Japanese consumers, your buyers here 
in this country, and our workers stand to reap 
the benefits. Japanese consumers will get 
stores with wider selections, more competi- 
tive prices, and quality goods from around 
the world. And U.S. companies will be able 
to operate businesses and sell their products 
in this huge and promising market. 

And I think we’re all here today because 
Toys-R-Us was ready to take up the challenge 
of SII, and it literally lived up to the old Japa- 
nese saying, “Three years on top of a stone.” 
We have much to learn from the 3-year battle 
that Toys-R-Us waged to pry open the $6 
billion Japanese toy market. 

After all, this is the first time that a large 
U.S. discount store has opened here, and it’s 
blazed a trail. And now all kinds of companies 
can come on in, from toy stores to high-tech 
outlets. 

And I hope that Toys-R-Us is but the first 
in a long line of American retailers to locate 
in this great country. Greater access is an 
exciting idea, and it will help create more 
jobs in America. And the opening of the Japa- 
nese retail market gives our manufacturers, 
particularly the small manufacturers, a con- 
duit into markets they otherwise couldn't 
have touched and brings the Japanese 
consumer a wide choice of world-class goods. 

The relationship between the United 
States and Japan is one of the world’s most 
vital economic relationships. Our two nations 
produce over 40 percent, 40 percent of the 
world’s gross national product, and therefore, 
our actions, taken separately or together, af- 
fect many countries. 
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We've worked together in close coopera- 
tion, for instance, at the economic summit, 
in the G—7 framework, and in international 
financial institutions to promote global 
growth and shared prosperity, Japan and the 
U.S. working for those common goals. 

But we still face many challenges. And 
each partner must realize that it benefits 
from free trade and open markets. Our eco- 
nomic relationship is not a zero-sum game 
for either side. And though we’re pleased at 
the success so far, we’re not satisfied with 
just reaching these piecemeal trade agree- 
ments. In the cause of free and open trade, 
we want agreements that produce permanent 
improvement in access and in U.S. sales to 
Japanese markets and permanent improve- 
ment in the lives of Japanese consumers. 

And what makes me so happy here today 
is that we see here the beginning of a dy- 
namic, new economic relationship, one of 
greater balance. There is much that we can 
do for the world based on a forward-looking 
global partnership between two great na- 
tions, two powerful economies, and two re- 
sourceful, innovative peoples. And together 
we will go far. 

Just two last points. I will do my level- 
best as President of the United States to pre- 
serve and strengthen the important relation- 
ship between Japan and my great country. 
It has a lot to do with world peace. It has 
a lot to do with world economic stability. It 
has a lot to do with two great economic and 
democratic countries working together, set- 
ting an example for other countries around 
the world. So, I want to say to the Minister 
and to the Prime Minister, I will do my part 
to keep this relationship on track. 

And lastly, and this is the end, you'll be 
happy to know, I just want to thank all of 
the people in this wonderful city who have 
given Barbara Bush, over here, and me such 
a warm welcome. When we got off that heli- 
copter here and came by those wonderfully 
warm, smiling faces, extending to us a warm, 
Japanese welcome, we felt very, very grateful 
and very emotional. And that said an awful 
lot about the friendship between Japan and 
the United States of America. 

Thank you. And may God bless each and 
every one of you. 
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Note: The President spoke at 4:10 p.m. In 
his remarks, he referred to Yoshiya 
Kakimoto, Governor of Nara; Taro Miura, 
mayor of Kashihara; Michio Watanabe, Japa- 
nese Minister of Foreign Affairs; and Charles 
Lazarus, chairman and chief executive officer 
of Toys-R-Us. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks With Prime Minister 
Miyazawa of Japan to the 
Presidential Business Delegation in 
Tokyo 

January 8, 1992 


The President. Let me just say to those 
on the American side and this very distin- 
guished delegation of American business 
people that are here, led by our able Sec- 
retary of Commerce, how pleased we are to 
be in Japan and, Mr. Prime Minister, how 
much we appreciate your hospitality. 

Are we going to aca a translation or do 
we 

The Prime Minister. Go ahead. I think 
we understand. 

The President. And to the Japanese here, 
let me say how important we view this part 
of our trip. The trip is not simply about jobs 
and business. This is a terribly important part 
of it. But given the breadth of understanding 
of this Prime Minister, we’ve been able to 
talk about world security problems, about a 
global partnership, about the big picture. To 
guarantee that this big picture continues to 
unfold in a positive way, we must make dra- 
matic progress on the business side. And in- 
deed, Prime Minister Miyazawa and I have 
had a real opportunity now to begin once 
again our discussions of this. 

But I would say to you, my friend, these 
are good people, our business people. They 
are people that not only represent individual 
American companies, but in a sense we've 
brought a delegation that is widely connected 
with chambers of commerce, Federation of 
Independent Business, the heartbeat of our 
country in jobs, small business, independent 
business. And so, the head of the Independ- 
ent Business Association is here, the National 
Association of Manufacturing. And in these 
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discussions, your friends and colleagues are 
talking to our organizations as well as to these 
business executives and individuals in whom 
I have so much personal confidence. 

But we're grateful to you. And I would just 
like to turn the floor over to you, sir, for any 
comments that you’d care to make. 

The Prime Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. If I may, a few words. 

Secretary Silcbedlien: distinguished U.S. 
business executives, I hope you are having 
a productive meeting. It must be quite rare, 
even in the United States, for such an out- 
standing group of business executives to get 
together in one room, particularly from such 
a broad spectrum of industries ranging from 
potato chips to computer chips. [Laughter] 
I should be delighted if you take full advan- 
tage of this special occasion for the benefit 
of both economies. 

President Bush and I are working hard to 
advance our bilateral relationship including 
its economic aspect, not only for the sake 
of our two countries but also for the rest of 
the world. In so doing, both the President 
and I have great expectations for the input 
from the private sectors. 

Now, 18 people are —_— to form 2 
baseball teams. I hope you will be throwing 
balls of imaginative and creative ideas back 
and forth with the Trade Minister here today, 
as well as with Japanese business rep- 
resentatives tomorrow morning, so as to fur- 
ther market-access opportunities in Japan. 

You are welcome. Thank you very much. 

The President. May I correct an omis- 
sion? Yesterday, far beyond the call of duty, 
Mr. Watanabe, the Minister, met with our 
poe and came down and couldn’t have 

een more hospitable to Mrs. Bush and me. 
And I’m very sorry I did not mention that 
in the beginning of my remarks. 

We note these things. We Americans note 
these courtesies. And that one, I think, was 
wonderful, and your asking the former Prime 
Minister to come down there to greet us also 
was noted with great appreciation and got 
this visit off, I think, Mr. Watanabe, to a good 
start yesterday. 

But now we've got to follow through. 
We've got to be specific. We’ve got to get 
to as much as we can, set tables, times, let’s 
do it by then. And I think we can do it. I 
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really believe that we can move this process 
forward. And it is in our interests; it is in 
your interests. And I like to think that be- 
cause of the progress {a an has made and 
the enormous potenti at we both have, 
that world leadership is at stake. 

We've got naa here with the world 
that’s changing. These people have heard me 
give this speech, but I'll be very short. But 
Kiichi, when you look at where we were a 
year ago or 2 years ago in terms of world 
peace, your little kids in this country or kids 
in our country growing up worried about nu- 
clear holocaust, and now we see a tremen- 
dous opportunity: 

The Prime Minister. This is really a new 
wind in the world. 

The President. It is. So, we've got to lead 
it. And we've got to work; we’ve got to iron 
out these differences between us so that we 
can go forward without tensions mounting 
and Sividing up the world into trading blocs. 
And I am tr excited about the potential. 
But here’s a man that’s demonstrated his in- 
terest. 

The Prime Minister. You have done a 
great deal to bring this new world of peace, 
really, after the Gulf thing. 

The President. I might use this oppor- 
tunity to say here in front of our leaders in 
Japan that there had been some rumors 
around that in the United States, that I have 
addressed myself to in the United States, of 
a disappointment on the part of me as Presi- 
dent + 0 Japan’s part in Desert Storm. 
With the press here, . me just repeat what 
I've said at home: Japan stepped up and did 
what Japan was asked to do. 

And I have been very grateful for that. And 
to the degree that anyone here might be 
asked about whether we were disappointed 
in Japan’s role, the answer, as I’ve said back 
then, is no. Japan did what was asked of 
Japan. And Japan was there in several impor- 
tant ways, and they were not asked to send 
troops into Desert Storm. We understand, 
and we didn’t ask for that. And so let me 
just take this opportunity to tell you that’s 
not an irritant between us. 

The Prime Minister. I, Mr. President, 

eatly appreciate your saying so. I think we 

id our utmost, and I do appreciate your say- 
ing that—there perhaps had some mis- 
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understanding on your part, on our part, both 
sides of the Pacific. But I do appreciate your 
saying that. 

The President. Yes. Well, there’s none on 
mine, but there may have been on our side 
of the Pacific. There’s a lot of mis- 
understanding over there. But I want you to 
know that because we thought you re- 
sponded very positive. You shouldn’t have a 
burden of people saying you didn’t. 

The Prime Minister. Should we get down 
to our discussions again? 

The President. Okay. 

Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:26 p.m. to 
Japanese and American business leaders 
meeting in Akasaka Palace. In his remarks, 
he referred to Michio Watanabe, Japanese 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Prime Min- 
ister spoke in Japanese, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Joint Set as the President and 
i 


Prime Minister 
on A Strategy for 


January 8, 1992 


mee of Japan 
orld Gro 


President Bush and Prime Minister 
Miyazawa today announced A Strategy for 
World Growth designed to strengthen the 
world economy. 

The President and Prime Minister ex- 
pressed concern that growth of the world 
economy in 1991 slowed to the lowest level 
in nearly a decade. They recognized that the 
outlook for growth of the world economy this 
year is weaker than previously expected. This 
situation could adversely affect the a 
for income and jobs, undermine the efforts 
of newly emerging democracies and the de- 
veloping countries to implement sound mar- 
ket-oriented economic reforms, and raises 
the spectre of renewed protectionism. 

The United States and Japan are the two 
largest countries in the whee economy, to- 
ot accounting for nearly 40 percent of 
total global production and more than 20 
percent of world trade. The President and 
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Prime Minister, aware of a special respon- 
sibility placed on their countries by their po- 
sition, recognize that each country needs to 
pursue responsible economic policies that 
strengthen the international economy and 
global trading system. They have decided to 
undertake domestic policies to improve 
growth prospects, as a part of a cooperative 
effort which contributes to the attainment of 
sustainable growth with price stability and 
the promotion of global economic recovery. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa, with these con- 
siderations in mind, stated that the Govern- 
ment of Japan will submit to the Diet the 
fiscal 1992 budget and the Fiscal Investment 
and Loan Program aimed at strengthening 
domestic demand by increased public invest- 
ment through the central government and 
local governments, and contributing to the 
world through its official development assist- 
ance (ODA) and other measures, despite 
tight fiscal conditions. Prime Minister 
Miyazawa stated that the Government of 
Japan will monitor the progress of the above 
measures so as to assure that the expected 
effects are realized. The recent decision by 
the Bank of Japan to reduce interest rates 
is also intended to maintain sustainable 
growth with price stability. 

Toward the same end, President Bush also 
stated that he would be submitting to the 
Congress a comprehensive program to 
strengthen U.S. growth and competitiveness. 
The details of the program will be contained 
in the President’s State of the Union message 
and his budget proposals for fiscal 1993 to 
be announced later this month. The Presi- 
dent noted that the recent reduction in inter- 
est rates reflected the determination by the 
Federal Reserve to facilitate U.S. economic 
recovery and growth. The President also 
reaffirmed his commitment to achieve a sub- 
stantial reduction of the U.S. budget deficit 
over the medium term. 

The President and Prime Minister re- 
viewed developments in financial markets 
and agreed that recent exchange rate move- 
ments were consistent with current economic 
developments. They expressed confidence 
that the above measures and developments 
will contribute to correction of external im- 
balances. 
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President Bush and Prime Minister 
Miyazawa expressed their continued support 
for ongoing economic policy coordination 
among G~7 countries as essential for achiev- 
ing their common objectives as expressed in 
this statement. They stressed the importance 
of continued cooperative efforts and called 
on other industrial countries to join with 
them. 


Text of Remarks at the State Dinner 
Hosted by Prime Minister Miyazawa 
of Japan 

January 8, 1992 


Mrs. Bush. Mr. Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Miyazawa, I rarely get to speak for George 
Bush. [Laughter] But tonight I know he 
would want me to thank you on behalf of 
the members of his administration and the 
American businessmen who are here for a 
wonderful visit and for a great friendship, for 
a lovely, in my part, for a lovely day, and 
I think for a wonderful day for all of you. 

You know, I can’t explain what happened 
to George because it never happened before. 
But I’m beginning to think it’s the Ambas- 
sador’s fault. [Laughter] He and George 
played the Emperor and the Crown Prince 
in tennis today, and they were badly beaten. 
[Laughter] And we Bushes aren’t used to 
that. [Laughter] So, he felt much worse than 
I thought. [Laughter] 

But General Scowcroft is going to speak 
for the President. And thank you very much 
for a wonderful visit. 

Mr. Scowcroft. Ladies and gentlemen, it’s 
my great honor on behalf of the President, 
and without his assured elegance, to deliver 
the remarks he was going to make. May 1 
first, Mr. Prime Minister, on his behalf, thank 
you for your very kind words, your expres- 
sions of solidarity, hope, and friendship. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa, Deputy Prime 
Minister Watanabe, distinguished ministers, 
distinguished former Prime Ministers, ladies 
and gentlemen. Mr. Prime Minister, it is al- 
ready clear from our discussions that we 
share much in common. Most important, we 
both want stronger ties, better trade, and a 
closer friendship between our two countries. 
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Barbara and I are honored to be here. I 
am proud to join you in welcoming the sea- 
son of the new year and to look ahead with 
honesty and understanding to the era of a 
new century. 

Mr. Prime Minister, let me offer my very 
warmest congratulation on your election. I 
sincerely look forward to the work that lies 
together before us. As you remarked earlier 
this year, the United States and Japan share 
the same values and bear a heavy responsibil- 
ity for world order. It is my conviction that 
the United States and Japan must move for- 
ward together as partners. 

We share a common vision for the post- 
cold-war world, a world knitted together by 
a global trading system with common rules 
making possible free and equitable com- 
petition. 

Kiichi, I know our people share a love of 
baseball, so perhaps we ee think of this 
new world in this spirit. You called your 
country a team player, a description I would 
also apply to America. So let’s compete in 
the arena of free and open trade. Open com- 
petition and close cooperation will make both 
our countries winners. Working together, no 
two nations can do more to realize a new 
era of peace and prosperity than Japan and 
the United States. 

You once spoke of the need to create an 
economy for the benefit of mankind and to 
challenge the unknown. So now, let us join 
together. Let us forge a global partnership 
as we confront the challenges of the comin 
century. For the sake of our children, for the 
sake of their children, we must not let these 
opportunities slip through our fingers. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I hear you are fond 
of the phrase “large trees with deep roots.” 
Let us guard the growing tree of our friend- 
ship so that it may shelter all the generations 
to come. 


To this friendship, I raise my glass. 


Note: The dinner was held in the Small Din- 
ing Room at the Prime Minister’s residence 
in Tokyo. The President became ill at the din- 
ner, and he returned to the Akasaka Palace. 
Mrs. Bush’s remarks began at 8:55 p.m. Gen. 
Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs, delivered the 
President’s remarks. 
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Text of Remarks at the Japanese 
Welcoming Committee Luncheon in 
Tokyo 

January 9, 1992 


Thank you, Prime Minister Kaifu. Of 
course, I want to start my remarks by extend- 
ing to all of you the President’s apologies for 
not being present at lunch today. This meet- 
ing was to be a high point of his trip. I’m 
sure you all know as well of his great respect 
and warm feelings for former Prime Minister 
Kaifu. And it is with real regret that he was 
not able to be here at lunchtime today. 

As Prime Minister Kaifu said, the Presi- 
dent is fine. I talked to his doctor just an 
hour ago. The doctor is a former classmate 
of mine at college. I know him very well, 
so I can assure you the information is correct. 
The doctor has told the President in very 
strict terms to rest this morning. He will be 
resuming his schedule later today and, I’m 
sure, will express to all of you his deep regret 
at not being able to join you at this wonderful 
gathering. 

Mr. Prime Minister, members of the Diet, 
distinguished guests, it is a deep honor to 
be here today. President Bush has asked me 
to make his remarks to you this afternoon. 
Although there have been minor grammati- 
cal changes in pronouns, this is the Presi- 
dent’s speech. These are his words. 

We come to Japan at the culmination of 
a long and productive journey. Today we 
stand at a turning point in history. The cold 
war is over. The Soviet Union has vanished 
and with it the delusions of communism. 
Centuries-old enemies in the Middle East 
are tempering ancient hatreds in pursuit of 
peace. Freedom’s phoenix is rising from the 
ashes of tyranny and nations from Latin 
America to Eastern Europe and from Cam- 
bodia to Mongolia. 

Freedom’s rebirth was painful; its tri- 
umphs inscribed in blood; its truce seared 
by the fires of war and sacrifice. This century 
has taught us two crucial lessons: First, that 
isolationism and protectionism lead to war 
and deprivation; and second, that political 
engagement and open trade lead to peace 
and prosperity. 

These last few years we again learned of 
the power of ideas. Technologies that trans- 
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mit ideas in the blink of an eye carry the 
human spirit over barricades and through 
barbed wire. They hurdle walls designed to 
hold back the truth. 

We live in a world transformed, shrunken 
by swift travel and instant communication, 
drawn closer by common interests and ambi- 
tions, propelled forward by people’s imagina- 
tions and dreams. 

As leaders of this transforming world, the 
United States and Japan must help build a 
new international order based on the rule of 
law, respect for human rights, and political 
and economic liberty. We must shape a world 
enriched by open trade and robust com- 
petition, a world that will create a better life 
for people of all nations. 

The United States lies between two great 
oceans, the Atlantic and the Pacific. We are 
a nation of the Atlantic by birth, but our ties 
to the Asia-Pacific region deepen daily. Our 
two-way trade is now $310 billion annually, 
one-third larger than that with Europe. Our 
prosperity and yours are indivisible. Amer- 
ican businesses cannot flourish in Asia unless 
the economies of Asia thrive and grow. 

At the same time, Japan’s growth needs 
American markets open and growing. Since 
1975, the number of Americans of Asian ori- 
gin has nearly quadrupled. What happens 
here is very important to us. And at the core 
of our continuing Asian engagement stands 
our alliance with Japan. 

At each stop during his visit to the region 
the President has stressed the challenges we 
must face, addressing the new security re- 
quirements of our transforming world, pro- 
moting democracy, and generating world 
economic growth and prosperity. Let me ex- 
pand upon that by focusing on the special 
relationship that the United States enjoys 
with Japan. 

Rarely in history have two nations with 
such different and differing historic cultural 
roots developed such an extraordinary rela- 
tionship. Our people are bound by shared 
security, by democracy, and by our deep eco- 
nomic ties. There are those who doubt the 
future of this relationship. There are reasons 
for tension. Here in Japan you have a saying, 
“Some rain must fall to prepare the ground 
for building.” We can all see that without 
progress we may be in for some rough weath- 
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er. And I must be frank in saying that there 
are problems in our economic relationship. 
Speaking not only for the United States but 
for many developed countries, Japan’s trade 
surplus is too high, and its market access too 
restricted. 

President Bush has come to Japan as a 
friend, seeking solutions to these concerns, 
believing that the expansion of free and fair 
trade will do nothing but strengthen our rela- 
tionship. We in the United States are con- 
fident about our capacity for partnership. 
Our areas of common interest are too impor- 
tant. Consider the four key areas of our joint 
relationship. 

First, the U.S.-Japan security alliance. We 
enjoy a strong security bond with Japan. Ja- 
wet generous host-nation support for U.S. 
orces stationed here is an important dem- 
onstration of shared responsibilities. Let us 
make the most efficient use of our defense 
resources by building greater coordination of 
our military forces and by promoting the two- 
way flow of defense Ri CW Such co- 
operation enhances our security and builds 
even stronger political ties between us. 

The Gulf crisis sparked spirited debate 
here about Japan’s global role. That makes 
it all the more profound that no nation out- 
side the Gulf region provided more generous 
financial support than did Japan. The Amer- 
ican people and peace-loving people every- 
where appreciate deeply your contribution, 
Japan’s contribution, to the United Nations 
coalition in the Gulf. 

Even before the Gulf war, but especially 
in its aftermath, Japan has continued to de- 
fine its growing role in world affairs. An in- 
creasingly active engaged and responsible 
Japan is critical to a forward-looking, post- 
cold-war community. That community will 
not exist unless its leading powers lead. 

This brings us to the second area of our 
relationship, our foreign policy cooperation. 
We must fulfill the bright promise of our 
global partnership. Together, we produce 40 
percent of the world’s gross national product. 
We contribute together 40 percent of all bi- 
lateral aid. We have the ability to marshal 
unrivaled resources to build a better future 
if our foreign policies are well coordinated. 

America has a responsibility here, but it 
is a responsibility we share with Japan. The 
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upcoming conference on assistance to the na- 
tions of the former U.S.S.R., not the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States, is a timely 
example of such foreign policy coordination. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union has also 
spurred questions within Japan about the du- 
rability of U.S.-Japan alliance. For decades, 
this alliance has stood as the bulwark of 
American-Japanese international coopera- 
tion. It is today every bit the linchpin of re- 
gional stability and bilateral cooperation that 
wise men foresaw years ago. 

The demise of the Soviet Union may 
confront us both with ominous dangers, but 
it also presents us an historic opportunity. 
The oe ware Japan and other Asian nations 
can provide to help transform a once-totali- 
tarian empire into market-oriented and 
democratic states helps guarantee the future 
peace and stability of our world. 

Let me add that with the changes in the 
former Soviet Union, the United States sees 
no reason why Japan should not regain the 
Northern Territories. We share this goal, and 
in whatever way we can, we will help you 
attain it. 

We cannot imagine meeting the foreign 
policy challenges of our time without Japan 
as a partner. That is why today Prime Min- 
ister Miyazawa and President Bush will issue 
a document called the Tokyo Declaration, 
setting out the basic principles and major 
challenges of our global artnership. By put- 
ting into words the vet mao of the two 
great partners, we hope to guide the way 
through the turbulent waters ahead. We 
must be clear about our responsibilities and 
our requirements, for our renewed alliance 
will do much to define the shape of the post- 
cold-war world. 

Third, we must deepen our understanding 
of each other. For all of our interaction politi- 
cally and economically, our peoples know too 
little of the other's history, traditions, and 
language. We welcome the work of the Cen- 
ter for Global Partnership in expanding ex- 
changes and interactions, intellectual, sci- 
entific, and cultural. Thanks to such pro- 
grams, our two nations will have an ever-in- 
creasing number of people who have lived 
in each other’s country, speak each other’s 
language, and understand more fully how im- 
portant we are to each other. 
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Although more than 200,000 Asian stu- 
dents now study in American colleges and 
universities, more Americans must immerse 
themselves in Asian societies and cultures. 

As the exchange of free people and ideas 
flows between our nations and as the cold 
war ends in victory for our cause, our eco- 
nomic relations have taken center stage. This 
brings me to the fourth and most important 

int. 

If we are to expand our economic ties, we 
must face up to the economic tensions that 
threaten our relations. We must reduce those 
tensions now by opening markets and by 
eliminating barriers to trade and investment. 
We are now each other’s largest overseas 
trading partner. Japan will sell about $90 bil- 
lion worth of goods and services to the Unit- 
ed States this year. We will sell nearly $50 
billion to Japan. 

Our economies, the world’s two largest 
and most technologically advanced, have be- 
come irreversibly intertwined. Closing mar- 
kets and restricting trade have previously 
brought the world to the brink of economic 
disorder. Isolation and protectionism must 
remain the sleeping ghost of the past, not 
the waking nightmares of the future. We 
must reject these failed notions in the sure 
knowledge that expanding markets mean ex- 

anding jobs and increasing prosperity for 
th our countries. 

We must ensure a continued strong two- 
way economic relationship between Japan 
and the United States, with markets more 
open to new goods and services, manufactur- 
ers more open to new competitive ideas, the 
financial services industry competing on a 
fair basis, and an equitable flow of technology 
on both sides. 

Our two countries share a special respon- 
sibility to strengthen the world economy. 
Yesterday the President and the Prime Min- 
ister announced a strategy for world growth, 
which commits both our countries to domes- 
tic policies to stimulate growth. Expanded 
domestic demand in Japan translates into ad- 
ditional exports to Japan for American prod- 
ucts and jobs at home. And we are seeking 
broad support for growth policies among 
other industrialized countries as well. 

Many American businesses learned during 
the past decade that the old ways no longer 
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work in our changing international market- 
place. Our companies have cut costs, im- 
proved quality, and championed innovation. 
As a result, our products sell in markets ev- 
erywhere they ons access. And candidly, 
such access is still limited in Japan. 

We must reduce the trade imbalance be- 
tween us, not through managed trade, 
through gimmicks or artificial devices, but 
simply by gaining true and welcome access 
to your markets. We want to create fair op- 
—- for traders and investors, both 

uyers and sellers, by removing the barriers 
both seen and unseen to open an equitable 
trade. 

American business doesn’t need a handout 
and doesn’t want one. Some say that perhaps 
it is time to help the United States out of 
a sense of pity or compassion. Let me tell 
you, we are looking for no such help. What 
the United States wants from Japan is for 
Japan to recognize its international economic 
responsibility for its own sake and for the 
sake of the global marketplace upon which 
Japan depends. When we express apprecia- 
tion to those who seek to open Japanese mar- 
kets, it is not because we need a handout 
but because we know an open Japan is good 
for us all. 

Our companies simply expect the chance 
to compete fairly in markets around the 
world. Our Government remains committed 
to open markets, and we will further reduce 
our own trade barriers as our friends disman- 
tle their own. 

Our two countries have embarked on a 
unique experiment in economic independ- 
ence called the Structural Impediments Ini- 
tiative. In this effort, each side pinpoints the 
other’s barriers to competitiveness, and each 
commits to reduce them. We both must rein- 
vigorate this commitment to market access, 
whether for high quality American products 
or quality American services. The bene- 
ficiaries will be the workers and consumers 
on both sides of the Pacific. 

Improving our economic relations includes 
further opening your markets. It means 
greater openness in many sectors of pred 
nese economy still biased against outside in- 
vestment. These practices hurt American 
companies, but they also hurt Japanese con- 
sumers. 
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Americans want the same things you want, 
a better quality of life for themselves and 
their families. Americans never say, “Please 
raise our prices.” And I bet the Japanese 
don’t either. Every worker is also a 
consumer, and economic competition brings 
them great choices and lower prices. In fact, 
the Toys-R-Us store that the President vis- 
ited in Kyoto offers prices up to 30 percent 
lower than its Japanese competition. The 
stunning success of the consumer’s response 
to its sister store north of Tokyo tells the 
same story. That’s good for us, and it’s good 
for you. 

U.S. export business is stronger than ever. 
We sold more exports last year than ever be- 
fore. We enjoy a trade surplus with Europe. 
About one-third of our economic growth be- 
tween 1985 and 1990 was attributable to 
merchandise exports. To Japan, our manufac- 
tured exports are up 70 percent since 1987, 
a $20 billion increase that represents almost 
half-a-million jobs. 

Still the overall trade deficit with Japan re- 
mains large. And I might add, its persistence 
is truly the exception among our trading part- 
ners. Let me say this: We have waited a lon 
time, but now the time has come for vail 
access; fairplay is in both our interests. 

As you know, the United States and Japan 
also face the urgent challenge of leading the 
way toa feces. = conclusion of the Uruguay 
round. Because of the benefits we each de- 
rive from free trade, Japan and the United 
States bear special responsibility for tackling 
the remaining difficult issues quickly and de- 
cisively. The success of the round depends 
on bold, farsighted leadership. We must lift 
our gaze to the glimmering horizon of broad- 
er prosperity and not worry over the stones 
in our immediate path. 

Yes, all of us have problems with portions 
of the so-called Dunkel draft, but we cannot 
let the progress it represents slip through our 
fingers. If we allow that draft to be picked 
apart by special interests, who wins? Not our 
people, not yours, not the less-developed na- 
tions. No one. 

The GATT round is the world’s best hope 
for expanding trade for all countries. Men 
and women from all walks of life and all parts 
of America constantly tell the President this. 
They believe very, very strongly in creating 
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a level playing field for everyone. We want 
all our trading partners to give the United 
States companies the same kind of opportu- 
nities that their firms enjoy in the United 
States. That’s not just free trade; that’s fair 
trade. And it creates a basis for even greater 
freedom and greater prosperity for all. 

Many of our Japanese friends argue that 
the United States must improve its competi- 
tiveness, and they’re right. We recognize that 
some of our bilateral trade imbalance stems 
from causes other than restricted market ac- 
cess. One reason for Japan’s competitiveness 
is because Japan has saved and invested at 
a rate double that of the United States. You 
have focused on applied research and devel- 
opment and new manufacturing tech- 
nologies. Your companies have established 
fine quality control systems. You have devel- 
oped a highly educated labor force and have 
taken the long view to develop markets 
abroad. 

There is much for us to learn from you. 
We are taking steps to boost our competitive- 
ness. We can and will increase our rate of 
savings and investment. We will continue to 
boost our manufacturing excellence. We will 
reduce the budget deficit. To stimulate inno- 
vation, risk, and longer-term business out- 
look, the President is pushing for investment 
incentives, R&D credits, an capital gain tax 
cuts. In America, cutting capital gains is po- 
litically extremely difficult. It would be easier 
if our politicians saw the positive effect on 
Japan’s competitiveness due to low capital 
gains rates. 

And America must raise its educational 
standards. Our America 2000 education strat- 
egy will fuel a revolution for better quality 
schools. This is another path to competitive- 
ness. The education achievements of Japan 
and others in the Asia-Pacific region inspire 
us. That is why President Bush has invited 
the countries of the Pacific Rim to send their 
education ministers to Washington for a con- 
ference this spring to seek new ways to co- 
operate and to learn from each other's ac- 
complishments. 

With the President today, traveling with 
him, is a delegation of America’s top business 
leaders. They've come to explore new busi- 
ness opportunities in all the nations the 
President has visited. Every one of them can 
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tell you that despite the fact that our econ- 
omy is facing some new tough times right 
now, America still draws upon tremendous 
strengths. Our basic researci: is the best any- 
where. We have many of the world’s finest 
universities. American technology remaias 
on the cutting edge in many advanced fields, 
such as computers and biotechnology. 

Our society is energetic, creative, and tal- 
ented. It has the added advantage of drawing 
upon the strengths and insights of many cul- 
tures, including Japan’s. 

The chief executive officers accompanying 
the President will also tell you that they care 
about American jobs. They care about Amer- 
ican exports; obviously, so does the Presi- 
dent. We know that the Asian-Pacific market 
offers enormous potential to those American 
businesses that will accept the challenge of 
competition. That same competition has pro- 
pelled Japan toward world leadership. Open 
markets around the world has provided Japan 
with economic prominence. Japan must now 
join the ranks of world leadership in strength- 
ening free markets and freedom. 

Finally, let me leave with you a message 
that the President wished to give directly to 
the people of Japan. And I quote: 

The American people are your friends. 
Friendship must be built upon three pillars: 
fairness, trust, and respect. We expect noth- 
ing less, and we ask for nothing more. Today 
marks a turning point for us in many ways. 
Together, we face the next millennium. A 
new order for the ages, a new world of free- 
dom and democracy. We stand as the world’s 
powers with the future presenting us with 
a decision. The United States has made its 
choice against isolationism and in favor of en- 
gagement, against protectionism and for ex- 
panding trade. Today, we bid Japan to do 
the same because engagement and open 
trade are in your best interest. 

Together, let us shape a new and open 
world, a world of vigorous competition and 
dazzling innovation. Let us build a world of 
greater prosperity and peace than ever be- 
fore. If not for the sake of ourselves, then 
for the sake of our children. This is the finest 
legacy that we could bequeath to them. 

Thank you very much. 
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Note: Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady delivered the President’s remarks at 
12:45 p.m. at the Akasaka Prince Hotel. A 
tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Prime Minister 
Miyazawa of Japan in Tokyo 
January 9, 1992 


President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, what can you say to reas- 
sure people that you’ re all right, sir? 

The President. Tell them to talk to my 
doctor. I feel pretty good. Coming back 
strong. I’ve got a 24-hour flu. But you know, 
I feel pretty good. I had fair sleep, slept this 
morning. Still mainly on fluids. But it was 
one of those bounces that comes along. But 
I’m feeling all right. 

Try to pace it for this afternoon, go over 
a little business here with—and I apologize 
to the Prime Minister for such a shabby per- 
formance. 

But you know one thing, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, it was wonderful, the flowers and cards 
from your associates. It was very touching, 
and it is not that serious. But it was so sweet 
to do that. 

Q. Are you back to normal, sir, or are you 
a little under the weather? 

The President. Well, I don’t think I'll go 
running this afternoon. But I’m still, I’d say 
close to back to normal. This is a 24-hour 
thing, and apparently I got it over the 
evening. No, but I really do feel pretty good, 
Rita [Rita Beamish, Associated Press]. Not 
as strong as I'd like to be but strong enough 
to continue on now. 

Q. Are you going to slow down the pace 
a little bit, sir? 

The President. Nope. 

Q. Why not? 

The President. Well, because everybody 
gets the flu. Some of you guys have had it. 
You can’t change your pace because of that. 
This is just a 24-hour bug. I’ve been very 
lucky, lucky, knock on wood, for the last 3 


years, and I’ve been relatively spared of the 
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flu. I’ve had a flu shot, so I hoped that that 
would guard against it. But all the signs— 
Burt Lee can tell you—but the heart and all, 
the EKG, all the things they do just to double 
check are perfect, no perfect. 

Trade With Japan 

Q. Do you think you’re going to get the 
sweeping changes on trade that you wanted 
instead of the piecemeal changes that you 
talked about oaik said you didn’t want? 

The President. Well, we're going to talk 
about that today. But the Prime Minister has 
been extraordinarily cooperative, and we're 
going to have some good discussions. But I'd 
rather wait until we get a full package to dis- 
cuss. But put it this way, I don’t want to put 
words in fis mouth, but I’m quite encour- 
aged. And as you know, from day one, even 
before we got here, Prime Minister 
Miyazawa’s approach has been one that I’ve 
appreciated very, very much. The things he 
has said and now the way he is driving his 
team to do what I’m doing, driving our team 
to come to agreement. 

So, did you want to add to that? 

The Prime Minister. I’m so glad, Presi- 
dent, that I think everything is al right. We 
will shortly announce our joint result this 
afternoon. And I’m glad the President is in 
such good shape that he can now enjoy the 
rest of his stay here, and he’s having dinner 
this evening. 


President’s Health 


The President. So anyway, why, it all 
worked out well. A little alarmed there. I felt 
so embarrassed. 

The Prime Minister. No, no, that hap- 
pens to everybody. 

The President. | got a preview in the re- 
ceiving line. And I turned to the Prime Min- 
ister, and I said, “Would you please excuse 
me?” And I rushed into the men’s room 
there, and then I thought that had taken care 
of it. But back I came, and it happened, and 
oh, it was just the beginning. 

Q. Did you tell the Minister to take it easy 
on you today in the trade talks because you've 
been ill? [Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, did you see the TV pic- 
tures of what happened last night, sir? 

The President. I’m not sure I want to, 
but I heard it was pretty dramatic. 
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The Prime Minister. I did. 

The President. Did you see it? 

The Prime Minister. Just normal, kind of, 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

Q. When did you start feeling ill? Early 
in the day or earlier? 

The President. Really sick, you mean? 
Well, late in the afternoon I had a little indi- 
cation, then at the reception, and then, of 
course, at the dinner. 

Thank you all. 

Q. Feel better, sir. Feel better. 

The President. Thanks a lot. I really do. 


Note: The exchange began at 1:38 p.m. prior 
to an expanded bilateral meeting at the 
Akasaka Palace. In his remarks the President 
referred to Dr. Burton J. Lee III, Physician 
to the President. The Prime Minister spoke 
in Japanese, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Miyazawa of 
Japan in Tokyo 

January 9, 1992 


The President. The Prime Minister has 
suggested I go first. So let me just say that 
we've had a highly productive and extremely 
enjoyable visit to Japan. Last night’s coverage 
might not have looked like I was enjoying 
myself, but all in all it’s been great. And for 
those who have been so nice to inquire, I 
really do feel almost back to the way I felt 
before I got hit by this flu. 

But in any event, I want to first express 
my deepest appreciation to the Emperor and 
the Empress and to Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Miyazawa. I just can’t imagine anything more 
hospitable than their kindnesses to us. We 
appreciate the warm and gracious welcome 
that they've extended to us, and I also want 
to thank the many other Japanese leaders and 
people that Barbara and I have met in the 
last few days for their kindnesses and for the 
wonderful cards and the flowers that came 


in when I had that little flu bug. 
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We feel we have a much better under- 
standing of your great country, sir, and the 
great promise of what truly is a global part- 
nership. 

The substantive focus of my visit has been 
the three very productive sessions that I had 
with Prime Minister Miyazawa, an old and 
respected friend. As leaders of the two larg- 
est economies in the world with a wide range 
of security and political, as well as economic 
interest, we had an awful lot to talk about. 
And on the basis of these discussions, I can 
make three fundamental observations about 
U.S.-Japan relations. 

First, our security alliance is sound. The 
U.S.-Japan Security Treaty remains the core 
of stability in East Asia, a region still beset 
with the uncertainties of a world in profound 
change. Japan’s generous host nation support 
agreement has helped ensure our continuing 
ability to retain a forward-deployed presence 
in Japan, a presence that is essential to Amer- 
ican, Japanese, and regional interests. 

Second, as we enter the post-cold-war era 
with its many challenges and opportunities, 
increased cooperation between the United 
States and Japan on global issues and re- 
gional problems is absolutely essential to 
achieve the foreign policy objectives of both 
countries. In this visit, we’ve dedicated our- 
selves to building a more prosperous and 
peaceful world. And for this purpose, the 
Prime Minister and I have stressed the com- 
mon purposes of our global partnership, and 
we've set forth the principles for this partner- 
ship in a Tokyo Declaration. 

And third, we made progress in our all- 
important economic relationship. Over the 
past few years we’ve worked with some suc- 
cess to open markets here so both our coun- 
tries can benefit from increased trade, lower 
prices, better goods, and more jobs. And in- 
deed, we’ve increased our exports to Japan 
some 70 percent since 1987 and cut our trade 
deficit with Japan by about 30 percent. 

My administration has negotiated some 11 
arrangements to increase our exports in spe- 
cific sectors. This trip adds another signifi- 
cant but interim step to that progress, and, 
of course, we will keep pressing ahead and 
monitoring progress. I believe the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and our business leaders have sent 
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a strong message about the importance of 
fair access to markets. 

The detail in the Action Plan, including 
the voluntary import proposals involving 
many billions of dollars and increased U.S. 
content for Japanese cars made in the United 
States, make it clear that the message has 
been received. 

Our agreement on government computer 
procurement will 5 up additional oppor- 
tunities in a large leading-edge industry for 
the United States. We've worked out specific 
commitments in other sectors representing 


increased opportunities for U.S. exports in- — 


cluding auto parts, paper, and glass and re- 
solved over 50 eh problems, this is the 
key, 50 standards problems that have im- 
peded American lasterin’. And we've 
agreed to expand our Structural Impedi- 
ments Initiative by adding new commitments 
that will help us follow up on this trip. And 
I’m pleased that we have worked out to- 
gether the announcement from a day ago, 
a strategy for world growth. That one will 
be helpful to both economies. 

I’m also particularly pleased that Japan and 
the U.S. could agree on a strong joint state- 
ment about the Dunkel draft for the Uruguay 
round negotiations. We're sending a joint 
message that I hope will build momentum 
to drive the GATT negotiations to a success- 
ful finish. There is no doubt that we have 
much more work to do, abroad and at home, 
to increase U.S. exports and the jobs they 
create. 

Yet, we've made headway. There’s no 
question about that. And I’m committed to 
accomplishing more in the future using all 
available measures. 

In conclusion, this visit has been a success. 
It has reaffirmed our vital political, security, 
and economic relationship. It has advanced 
our goal of leveling the playing field in U.S.- 
Japan competition, of further opening Ja- 
pan’s markets to our exports. 

So, this progress translates into jobs and 
economic growth in America because I know 
the American worker can compete with any- 
one around the world if given a fair chance. 
And that’s exactly what we intend to do. And 
the accomplishments I’ve mentioned here 
aim us directly in that direction. Thank you, 
Mr. Prime Minister. 
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The Prime Minister. Well, those of you 
who watched the television last evening must 
have been concerned very much. But as you 
can see, the President is very well today. And 
I think people around the world feel assured 
now. And I sincerely pray for his continued 
good health. 

This is the first time in 8 years that we 
welcome the U.S. President here. And we 
had three meetings with him. We were able 
to have very candid exchange of views. And 
I’m also very glad and satisfied that we have 
been able to strike very close personal rela- 
tions. 

As is shown by the dismemberment of the 
Soviet Union at the end of last year, the 
world in the post-cold-war era doubtless are 
developing new moves and trends towards 
the building of peace and democracy. And 
in creating such historic developments, I 
should like to express once again my deep 
respect to President Bush for his outstanding 
foresight and leadership as is shown in the 
START agreement as well as the nuclear dis- 
armament proposal. 

Japan and the United States have stead- 
fastly maintained freedom, democracy, and 
basic human rights, and market economies 
together account for 40 percent of the global 
GNP, establishing unprecedented prosperity 
together. And I think it’s important that we, 
together, work to further promote the build- 
ing of the new world order, the new world. 
And it is important that the United States 
continues to exercise leadership. And Japan 
wishes to actively support those efforts by the 
United States. I believe that the meetings 
that I had with the President would mark 
a concrete first step towards the building of 
a Japan-U.S. global partnership. 

I had a candid exchange of views on var- 
ious trade and economic issues as well. And 
in addition to steadily implementing our eco- 
nomic policies as reflected in the joint state- 
ment issued yesterday, I believe we were 
able to engage in substantive discussions on 
various measures related to the automobiles 
and automotive parts and components, the 
central area of Japan-U.S. trade issue today. 

Now, in view of the closeness of the eco- 
nomic ties between our two countries, fric- 
tions would be inevitable from time to time, 
and, of course, our agreement this time 
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would not necessarily resolve all the prob- 
lems. But I believe that the discussions I had 
with the President have been very useful, and 
I’m satisfied with the meetings. 

Furthermore, on the basis of the discus- 
sions that I have had with the President this 
time, we have come up with the Tokyo Dec- 
laration and the attached document called 
the Action Plan. These documents are indeed 
very dramatic and epoch-making in that they 
spell out how our baetaeal relations ought 
to be, bearing in mind the 21st century, and 
also spells out our responsibilities and roles 
that our two countries respectively should 
play and the issues we together ought to ad- 
dress. And we are determined to further 
strengthen global partnership between our 
two countries on visa fees and documents. 

I believe it is quite unprecedented that 
countries in terms of human history, coun- 
tries with so strikingly different cultures and 
history have established a deep interdepend- 
ence and cooperation. It is unprecedented 
that countries with such different cultural 
and historic backgrounds share the future to- 
gether and together would work for the 
world. And I believe that we are attractin 
a lot of attention from around the world, a 
I intend to do my best, together with the 
President, to respond to these adaptations. 
I should like to give the first opportunity to 
the Japanese press. And when asking a ques- 
tion, please state your name and information 
and also to whom you are directing the ques- 
tion. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. First of all, I’m quite relieved to see 
you fit and well. My question is for President 
Bush. Before coming to Japan, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you stated that there are two objectives 
to your visit. One is, this is a job-creating 
trip; you are going to increase jobs for the 
Americans. I think that was the first objective 
that you’ve stated. 

The second objective, and I think this was 
stated during the press conference in Singa- 
pore, you referred to the sense of dislike for 
the United States in Japan, and one of your 
objectives is to overcome such sentiment in 
Japan. In your statement just now you men- 
tioned that you believe your visit has been 
successful for the first objective; that is for 
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growth. So, I should like to ask a question 
with regard to the second objective. 

A U.S. high official said in Seoul, “Even 
if the political strength of Prime Minister 
Miyazawa is weak, there is a liberal demo- 
cratic party in Japan.” That was a statement 
that came out on the 5th of this month, and 
then on the 6th, well, I think he was referring 
to remarks that were made by Prime Minister 
Miyazawa at the Ise Shrine that since Japan 
enjoyed favor of the United States after the 
war, it is time for Japan to return that friend- 
ship. And that high official said you’re not— 
the United States is not seeking charity. 

You’ve come with business leaders this 
time and I think—— 

The President. What's the question? 

Q. Japanese people feel that is some- 
what strange. So, with regard to the second 
objective, I wonder if your visit this time real- 
ly has been helpful in overcoming the extent 
of the dislike in the United States. 

The President. I’m embarrassed to say I 
didn’t follow all the hypothesis. [Laughter] 
But I think I got the two points that you 
asked. One is jobs. I think we have created 
jobs. We get back there, and we'll have to 
see. 

We've got the growth agenda. We have en- 
trants to certain markets, computers and 
other things. We’ve got auto parts that are— 
they'll be discussed with you later on by the 
people that have worked out the details. So, 
I think we can say this has been productive 
in that account. 

In terms of—you only said dislike for U.S. 
in Japan. I have been troubled about anti- 
Japanese feeling in the United States and 
anti-U.S. feeling in Japan. And I think, be- 
cause of the hospitality of Prime Minister 
Miyazawa, because of the schedule that had 
been worked out, because of the personal at- 
tention to us by Their Majesties the Emperor 
and Empress, and hopefully, by the way our 
business people have moved out and talked 
to a lot of different folks, and Barbara’s visits 
to the schools, I hope that that has helped 
in this second category that you properly ask 
about. 

I think time will tell. But I'll tell you from 
our standpoint, I think that the signals going 
back to the United States of this kind of hos- 


pitality, this kind of genuine friendship, this 
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kind of caring when I have a little tiny bout 
of flu sends a good signal. And sometimes 
we forget the big picture. And as I tried in 
my statement to say, this U.S.-Japan relation- 
ship is vital to world security and to many 
other things. 

So, I hope the visit has helped in that sec- 
ond account, sir. 


The President’s Health 


Q. Mr. President, people all around the 
world yesterday saw some very disturbing 
video of you collapsing in apparently very se- 
vere distress that many of us are not accus- 
tomed to when we see people with the flu. 
Can you describe what you were experienc- 
ing there? And also, can you say that your 
doctors have conclusively ruled out anything 
other than the flu, or will there be further 
tests? 

The President. No further tests. Totally 
ruled out anything other than the 24-hour 
flu. I’ve had an EKG, perfectly normal. I’ve 
had blood pressure taken and probing 
around in all kinds of ways. And it’s all going 
very well, indeed. And I got a call from Bill 
Webster today, former head of CIA. I didn’t 
take it, but somebody passed it along, and 
he told me of exactly the same thing happen- 
ing to him where he went in and totally col- 
lapsed. 

So, this is the flu. I’m very fortunate that 
in all the years that I’ve been President, I 
don’t think I’ve had much of it. And so, let 
me just take this question and then reassure 
the American people and others that have 
expressed so much interest that it is, that’s 
all there is to it. Nothing else to it. 

And somebody asked me earlier, am I 
going to slow down my schedule? I don’t 
think it has anything to do with speed or 
slowness of the schedule. One of the busi- 
nessmen, who is young and aggressive and 
eager, this morning, a young guy on this trip 
got it. I understand some of the journalists 
have had flu. And people in our country have 
had it, so why isn’t the President entitled to 
24 hours? [Laughter] 

But really, I’m glad to get the question be- 
cause they've done all the checking in the 
world. The heart is normal, the thyroid, or 
whatever is left of it, is going fine, and— 
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[laughter|—I really have no hesitancy or 
worry at all. 

Q. Are you at all concerned that now that 
you've had two quite, sort of public health 
episodes that some of the Democratic politi- 
cal opponents who are a lot younger than 
you might make a subtle issue out of the fact 
that you’re somewhat older and perhaps 

ou 

. The President. Do you think only old peo- 
ple get the flu, Rita [Rita Beamish, Associ- 
ated Press]? Do you think only old people 
get the flu? I think Democrats get the flu 
rom time to time. [Laughter] So, I wouldn’t 
worry about that. And I don’t think—I think 
it would backfire if somebody tried to make 
an issue. I’ve been blessed by good, strong 
physical condition. I played tennis yesterday 
and then, wham, got hit with the flu. But 
that’s perfectly normal. So, I don’t think 
there’s any political downside. 

I’ve always said that if I felt I couldn’t do 
my job for some physical reason, I wouldn't 
run for President. But all signals are still go. 


The Uruguay Round 


Q. I’ve got a question for Mr. Miyazawa. 
I think you referred to giving impetus to the 
Uruguay round talks, to the Dunkel docu- 
ment. I wonder what sort of momentum 
you're talking about. What sort of momen- 
tum does Japan intend to add? 

The Prime Minister. This document re- 
fers to this moment which could be a stimu- 
lus or whatever you call it. Now, at these 
final stages of the Uruguay round talks, the 
talks would be boiled down, and in the 
Dunkel text, which is not the final text, the 
issues have been clarified. So, the range of 
issues are becoming narrower. That is what 
we are referring to. 


92 Presidential Election 


Q. Mr. President, I read an interview, a 
transcript of an interview with Mrs. Bush in 
which she stated that if there should come 
a defeat in November for you that she 
wouldn’t be extremely disappointed at the 
possibility of doing some other things. I’m 
wondering, sir, are you mentally prepared for 
the possibility of not winning in November, 
and if you have given any thought to her view 
of doing something else other than going all 
over the world and living 18-hour days? 
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The President. The answer to your ques- 
tion is no and no. [Laughter] I think I’m 
going to win. I have not thought of any alter- 
native. I believe I’ve been a good President, 
and I think—everybody talks about “dogged 
by sagging polls”—any time the country is 
facing problems and people are hurting, the 
President must and should pay a certain price 
for that. But I’m also niadilan that our econ- 
omy will recover, and I think that we’ll have 
an awful lot to take—of a case, a strong case 
to take to the American people. 

So literally, I've never thought about it. I 
don’t think “defeat” when I’m fixing to go 
into a campaign, and I don’t think of alter- 
natives. So, it never has come up. Now, I 
won't give her equal time. I don’t know what 
she’s thinking about—[laughter|— but | lit- 
erally have not thought about it at all. I be- 


lieve I’m going to win. 
Trade Relations With Japan 


Q. I'd like to ask a question of Prime Min- 
ister Miyazawa. I wonder if you’ve been able 
to establish the results—it seems that this has 
been unilateral concessions made by Japan 
depending on how you look at it. And I won- 
der how the Japanese should read the results. 

The Prime Minister. The issues resolved 
between Japan and the United States, of 
course, in the result of these problems, the 
good will and friendship between our two 
countries would be very important. But in 
the midst of such new and major changes 
in the world, I think it is very important ie 
the United States, the world fo remains 
firm and steady. And it would not be good 
for the United States to be encumbered with 
such difficulties and headaches. Now, in wel- 
coming the President, we had engaged in a 
long period of preparations, and we’ve come 
up with these results. There are various is- 
sues which we've been thinking about for a 
long time, and we hadn’t acted on problems 
of our own. 

More specifically, there have been some 
actions we thought it would be better, spe- 
cifically, to better the trade balance between 
Japan and the United States. So there were 
areas of betterment of the Japanese eco- 
nomic structure itself and also betterment of 
the Japan-U.S. trade balance as well. And I 
think as a result of the measures we have 
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agreed on, we will be able to respond to both 


issues. 


Auto Industry 


Q. American leaders since Nixon have 
been engaging in trade talks with Japan and 
emerging claiming great success, and nothing 
seems to change too much. Some of that, 
in a more specific sense, has been related 
to the American auto industry, relief from 
competition from Japan. And yet they con- 
tinue to lose market awe 

Some Americans feel it’s because our 
bloated salaries in Detroit, because of lack 
of responsiveness to consumers, and the fact 
or the claim that they make cars that are not 
competitive. What’s different from this 
round of trade talks than previous ones? 

The President. Gene [Gene Gibbons, 
Reuters], let me simply say that when this 
is over I believe there are going to be some 
briefings from our experts to give you the 
specifics of what has been worked out on 
auto parts or access to the Japanese market 
with autos. And so, it’s come a long way. 
There’s some specificity here that I think will 
answer that question that I understand will 
be provided when this broader-scale briefing 
is over. 

So, I think when you look at the agree- 
ments, you're going to see that both sides 
have agreed to more in the way of auto parts, 
more in the way of autos coming into this 
country from the United States, and in a cou- 
ple of other areas as well. So, I think there’s 
some specificity to go with the hope in this 
case. 


Economic Growth Package 


Q. Do you feel that the American industry 
has to do more to—— 

The President. Yes, I think we've got to 
do more as well, and not just on autos, in 
both the public and the private sector. One 
of the things that we haven’t focused on here 
today is this economic growth agenda, and 
there the United States must do something. 
Japan is growing more than we are. So, they 
should say, “Well, how about yourselves?” 
And we're saying: “We’re going to submit a 
growth package. We're going to fight for it. 
We're going to try to get our interest rates 
down. And we’ve got to do a better job in 
all industries on building quality, improving 
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competitiveness, knowledge, and under- 
standing of the Japanese market so we can 
be vigorous competitors based on more cul- 
tural understanding and background.” 

So, it isn’t a one-way street. And I’m very 
unreluctant to say that right here. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. In your press conference on New Year's 
Day, you said you were thinking of America 
as—[at this point, the reporter spoke in Japa- 
nese|—and my dictionary says it means with 
a feeling of sympathy, a feeling of compas- 
sion. Why do you feel sympathy for America? 

The Prime Minister. Well, you use the 
words “sympathy” or “compassion,” and I 
would not claim that. these are inaccurate. 
What I really tried to say was that we have 
to understand the other person’s position. 
When you say “favored,” and there is an an- 
tonym “disfavor,” well, what I’m trying to say 
is that we have to try and understand the 
other’s position. And it is with that in mind 
that I’ve tried to address these series of is- 
sues. 

And at the very base of all that is the long- 
standing relations, friendship between our 
two countries. But for various reasons, the 
U.S. society, and I might say I believe the 
U.S. society is a great society, but there are 
homeless people; there is the problem of 
AIDS and so on. And for various reasons, 
education is not as high as in the past. And 
U.S. industries are not as company competi- 
tive as in the past for various reasons. 

Americans are pointing to these problems. 
And since Americans themselves are aware 
of these problems, I am convinced they will 
overcome these problems because I believe 
that the United States is a great country. But 
until those problems are cured, those prob- 
lems will continue to exist. And we have to 
understand the position of the United States, 
and with that understanding we have to ad- 
dress the issues between our two countries 
because these problems appear in the form 
of trade imbalance between our two coun- 
tries as well. So, it is with that sort of under- 
standing I think we ought to approach the 
problems. 

I wonder if there is a Japanese press re- 
porter who wishes to ask a question. If not, 
then we'll move over to the foreign press. 
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The Economy 


Q. Since you are talking about your State 
of the Union in which you're going to pro- 
pose some things that you hope Ean the U.S. 
side will help stimulate the economy, I imag- 
ine you might have heard something about 
that from some CEO’s on this trip. Can you 
tell us if the payroll tax cut, that would be 
an instant increase for businesses’ bottom 
line and in individual taxpayers’ pockets, is 
on the short list of any possible tax changes 
under consideration? 

The President. No, I can’t tell you that 
because I’m not prepared to say what’s on 
the short list of what we are considering. We 
will have a sound growth package that is 
sound enough that it will not adversely affect 
the long-term interest rates that will get to 
investment and job creation at home. 

And that’s what’s needed in our economy 
right now. And I will be working with the 
Congress to try to get that done. I will try 
to avoid some of the ideas that I’ve seen out 
there that would shoot the interest rates right 
through the roof, would take too long to do 
anything, and would in the long run be coun- 
terproductive. But I just do not want to go 
into detailing what’s on a possible short list, 
although we are narrowing down now to, just 
since I’ve been on this trip, to what our final 
proposal will include. 


Japan-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, in your summit meeting 
yesterday, Mr. President, you have said now 
that the cold war is over, the Japan-U.S. rela- 
tions are at a turning point or a crossroads. 
And I think instead of confrontation, what 
do you think we must do for cooperation? 

A question for the Prime Minister. You 
mentioned that we were very much touched 
by the President’s speech in Pearl Harbor. 
Now, bearing that in mind, I wonder how 
you would respond to the questions raised 
by the President yesterday, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister? 

The President. Well, I would say coopera- 
tion, the successful conclusion of the GATT 
round, although that’s multilateral. I would 
say that Japan and the United States continue 
to be in such close touch that when it comes 
to helping other countries, be it in South 
America as democracy starts moving there 
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or be it in Eastern Europe or, indeed, in the 
Commonwealth, that it’s the U.S. and Japan 
that stay in very close touch on those things. 

I had a chance today, with Prime Minister 
Miyazawa, to take a tour de raison around 
the world. I would also say that it includes 
cooperation in trading in Asia itself, outside 
of Japan. Neither he nor I want to see the 
world divided up into trading blocs. And so, 
as I was assuring him that the NAFTA, the 
North American free trade agreement which 
will affect Canada and Mexico, is not a trad- 
ing bloc, I had an opportunity to glean from 
him that Japan would lose if, say, there was 
an Asian trading bloc. 

I think in terms of cooperation, as your 

uestion asked, we will cooperate to be sure 
that we don’t inadvertently fall into trading 
blocs that will narrow trade rather than in- 
crease it. But Japan is a respected world 
power, and we must cooperate. I’ve sup- 
ported publicly the return of the Northern 
Islands to Japan. And there’s an area where 
perhaps cooperation between the two parties 
can be helpful. We had long talks about Mr. 
Yeltsin’s coming out and trying to bring de- 
mocracy and free markets to Russia. And I 
think that there’s an area where we can have 
cooperation. 

So, as I look around the world, I believe 
cooperation is called for in almost every in- 
stance. I can’t think of one where it’s not, 
the United Nations working, in the U.N. now 
with Japan on the Security Council for 2 
years. Close cooperation as we try to use 
international law to solve some of these prob- 
lems as we did in the Gulf. 

The Prime Minister. In the speech deliv- 
ered by the President in Honolulu, he said 
he held no rancor against Japan or Germany. 
These former enemies have become best 
friends for democracy, is what basically he 
said. He saw quite a few warships that are 
sunk in Pearl Harbor with the dead bodies 
of the soldiers and with veterans in front of 
him. So, I believe it was not easy for the 
President to say all those things. And that 
is why I was especially moved by the friend- 
ship shown by the President, the sense of 
trust expressed by the President. 

Japan was able to grow this much, thanks 
to the continued support and help by the 
United States. This again we should not for- 
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et. And this friendship was at the very foun- 
tion of the meetings that I had with the 
President this time. 

The President in Honolulu also mentioned 
that we must fight against or fight off iso- 
lationism and protectionism. And I think 
these words were uttered with Japan in mind. 

Now, in discussing economic issues this 
time, there was concern expressed that the 
entire world might fall into protectionism, 
and what can we do in order to prevent that? 
Trade imbalance persisted for 20 years or so, 
and if nothing is , a then one of the parties 
concerned may well fall into protectionism. 
So, something ought to be done about it. 

Q. Both the President and the Prime Min- 
ister have very busy schedules, and I'd like 
to say they have to adjourn the meeting 
today. Thank you very much, Mr. President, 
Mr. Prime Minister. 


Note: The President’s 118th news conference 
began at 2:50 p.m. at the Akasaka Palace. The 
Prime Minister spoke in Japanese, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Hosted by 
Emperor Akihito of Japan in Tokyo 
January 9, 1992 


Your Imperial Majesties and honored 
guests. On behalf of the American people, 
we wish to thank you for the warmth of this 
reception and for your tireless efforts in sup- 
port of the relationship between our two 
great nations. 

The United States and Japan today stand 
on the threshold of a new era of cooperation, 
in which our nations seek to build a new 
world of freedom and democracy. The task 
before us is daunting, one which will require 
vision and courage. But it is one from which 
we cannot shrink. Too much depends on us. 

As leaders of this new world, we face sev- 
eral challenges together, addressing the new 
security requirements of a changed world, 
promoting freedom and democracy, and gen- 
erating world economic growth and prosper- 
ity. 
"yronight, we celebrate the essence of this 
new world order and the opportunity to be 
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true partners in its construction. We see how 
former enemies can become close allies and 
friends, real friends, each supporting, com- 
peting, growing, dreaming. Each under- 
stands that we must resolve our differences 
fairly and constructively. 

Our people both believe in work, commu- 
nity, faith, and family. We know how democ- 
racy supports the cause of peace among na- 
tions. We realize that although half a world 
may separate us, great ties unite us, ties that 
are economic and military, moral, and intel- 
lectual. 

Your Majesty, the name you have chosen 
for your reign can be translated as “achieving 
peace.” That choice signifies your deep per- 
sonal commitment to this noble aspiration 
and your resolve not to revisit the tragedies 
of the past. We are now closer to achieving 
the blessings of peace than we have been at 
any time in this century. 

When the great Japanese novelist 
Kawabata received the Nobel Prize in lit- 
erature, the citation praised him for “build- 
ing a spiritual bridge spanning East and 
West.” In this changing world where the 
walls that once divided whole nations from 
each other are crumbling, we all must be- 
come both bridges to and partners in a new 
world order. 

In that spirit and with heartfelt thanks, 
Your Majesty, for your wonderful hospitality, 
I ask all of your guests to raise their glasses. 
To your health, sir, and to the bridge of 
friendship and common purpose uniting our 
countries, to those who built it and cross it 
still, and to the prosperity of our two great 
peoples. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:10 p.m. at 
the Imperial Palace. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters on Arrival From Asian/ 
Pacific Nations 


January 10, 1992 


The President. Let me first say that it’s 
great to be home, and Barbara and I want 
to thank all those who made this important 
trip a success. Secretary Brady is with us 
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here, Secretary Mosbacher, and then our 
first-ever Presidential delegation of business 
leaders. I want to thank also in addition to 
them our ambassadors, their dedicated staffs, 
and so many others. And I really want to offer 
my heartfelt thanks to countless people at 
home and abroad who so kindly offered pray- 
ers and good wishes when I had that very 
brief but dramatic bout with the flu. 

Our mission was uniquely American. 
America is a world leader not just because 
of our military or economic might but be- 
cause we've always held the conviction that 
we're part of something larger than our- 
selves. We now live in an entirely different 
economic world than a generation ago and 
in a completely different political and secu- 
rity environment than just a year ago. 

Foreign relations have never before been 
so important to our well-being at home. 
When we foster democracy abroad, when we 
strengthen our security engagements with 
our allies and friends, when we work to open 
markets and expand trade, we make a price- 
less investment in our own children’s future. 

The Tokyo meeting I concluded yesterday 
with Prime Minister Miyazawa caps a suc- 
cessful series of talks with four of America’s 
most important friends in the Asia-Pacific re- 
gion. With each of these countries, Australia, 
Singapore, Korea, and Japan, we're forging 
ever-stronger bonds of democratic values, of 
mutual security, and of economic growth 
through —— trade. Each of four na- 
tions that I visited are robust democracies. 
With each we confirmed the necessity of pro- 
viding nourishment for the blossoming of de- 
mocracy throughout the region. 

At each stop on our journey I reaffirmed 
America’s interest in fundamental commit- 
ment to Pacific security. We and our Pacific 
partners are determined to maintain stron 
defenses, to protect our hard-won peace an 
stability during this new era, and to provide 
a security umbrella under which political plu- 
ralism and market economies can flourish. 

In each country on this mission we made 
progress on a top priority of this trip, renew- 
ing the strength of the American economy 
and generating world economic growth. 
Now, while I’m disappointed that the unem- 
ployment numbers went up in December 
here, our work over the last few days will 
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help open markets for American companies 
and provide more jobs for our workers. Make 
no mistake about it, our progress this week 
will translate into progress on jobs and eco- 
nomic growth in America. The results will 
be clear and measurable. 

Everywhere we've been I've sought urgent 
action on the successful conclusion to the 
Uruguay round of the GATT talks. The best 
achievement we can offer our farmers, our 
manufacturers, and indeed our service indus- 
tries is a GATT breakthrough in unprece- 
dented new accords for open trade. With 
Australia, we reaffirmed our alliance and an- 
nounced plans to conclude a new trade and 
investment framework agreement. With 
Singapore, we announced an agreement to 
conclude a new bilateral investment treaty 
as well. Everywhere I found support for 
strengthening APEC, that is the new Asia Pa- 
cific Economic Cooperation group, as it pro- 
motes trade and economic cooperation 
around the Pacific Rim. And I've carried our 
enthusiasm for our North America free trade 
agreement across the Pacific and shown how 
it, too, can add to everyone’s prosperity by 
reducing the barriers to trade. 

Our summit meeting in Tokyo was a turn- 
ing point in our relationship with Japan. And 
it highlighted the progress we’ve made these 
last few years with that nation. Japan is our 
largest market for agricultural exports, our 
largest, now some $8 billion a year. Since 
1987, the U.S. merchandise exports to Japan 
have increased more than 70 percent, and 
they now account for 64 percent of our total 
exports to Japan, up nearly 10 percent since 
1985. We reinvigorated our commitment to 
the bilateral structural impediments initiative 
talks, and we garnered new support for a suc- 
cessful conclusion to the GATT round. 

A substantial portion of our trade deficit 
with Japan is.in the auto sector. That is not 
going to change overnight. But here, too, we 
made significant progress, not only in terms 
of selling American cars and automobile 
parts in Japan but also in raising the percent- 
age of American parts in Japanese-brand cars 
built in the United States by U.S. workers. 
Japanese automakers agreed over the next 3 
years to increase their purchase of American- 
made parts from $9 billion to $19 billion. 
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Our summit meeting this week accelerated 
the opening of more Japanese markets to our 
exports. In addition to the Japanese car man- 
ufacturers, 23 companies in the Japanese 
electronics, peta and machinery in- 
dustries announced plans to increase Amer- 
ican imports into Japan by a total of $10 bil- 
lion over the next 3 years. Some of this will 
be to the automakers, and taken together 
represents a welcome increase in exports 
made in the U.S.A. 

This week we breached the wall that kept 
American exports of computer products and 
services out of the $3 billion Japanese Gov- 
ernment market. Our agreement will expand 
Japanese public sector procurements of our 
quality computer goods and services. Our 
leading edge computer industry employs mil- 
lions of technologically savvy Americans, and 
we can expect dramatic gains in this market. 

We made breakthroughs for access to Ja- 
pan’s huge markets for our glass and paper 

roducts, virtually untapped markets that are 
billions of dollars in size. We reaffirmed goals 
for our higher market shares for semiconduc- 
tors and then resolved standards problems. 
These are the invisible barriers to free trade 
in 49 different sectors of American industry, 
from processed foods and cosmetics to indus- 
trial equipment and machinery. 

Anybody who thinks that Americans can’t 
compete with the Japanese haven’t talked 
with these business executives who joined me 
in Japan, some of whom made the trip all 
the way. And they haven’t seen the recent 
studies that show overall U.S. productivity is 
the highest in the world, far exceeding Japan. 
We must work hard to keep that productivity 
growing. I know, and these business leaders 
know, that as long as the playing field is level, 
American workers can outcompete and 
outproduce anybody, anyplace, anytime. 

Yes, we faced a turning point with Japan, 
and when the time came, we took a major 
step forward. But it was only a step, one in 
a long process to achieve markets as open 
as our own. We will build on these results. 


We will monitor the progress, and I will keep 
pressing for jobs and market access when 
Prime Minister Miyazawa comes to the Unit- 
ed States, hopefully in a few months. That 
ongoing effort includes the strategy for world 
growth which the Prime Minister and I de- 
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veloped and which we are coordinating with 
the other industrialized nations. 

America and Japan are the two largest 
economies in the world. Together we com- 
prise 40 percent of the total world economy. 
And global growth is a top priority for both 
of us. prs 8 our two countries have made 
deep progrowth cuts in interest rates. Japan 
cut their discount rate to 4.5 percent, and 
as you know, our Federal Reserve has just 
lowered interest rates a full percentage point, 
both of which are keys to stimulating long- 
term growth here and abroad. 

But clearly, with December's unemploy- 
ment figures, our economy is not growing 
fast enough. In my State of the Union Mes- 
sage later this month, I will present to the 
American people my action plan to get it 
growing faster. And I am looking forward to 
spelling out our ambitious agenda for eco- 
nomic growth clearly and repeatedly to the 
American people, in this vigorous and excit- 
ing political year. I am absolutely confident 
that the American people will join me in this 
vision for a new era of expanded markets, 
of peace, and prosperity. 

So, thank you all very much, and thank 
you for being with us on that trip. I appre- 
ciate it enormously. 


Unemployment Figures 


Q. Does the unemployment increase mean 
that the Federal Reserve System’s interest 
rate cuts aren’t working? 

The President. No, I think it takes a while 
to work. But certainly the Federal Reserve 
cuts will work their way through, and they 
are very, very important to economic growth. 
But I think it is a little too soon to expect 
them to have taken hold and turned around 
the December unemployment figures. 


Trade With Japan 
Q. Will you 


= the pressure on Japan to 
open up its markets? 

The President. Well in the first place, 
we're going to monitor the agreements we've 
made, and then we'll see. I will resist protec- 
tionist legislation. However, I don’t view that 
as pressure. 


Results of President’s Trip 
Q. [Inaudible] 
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The President. Well, I think that we 
might have achieved more. I am proud of 
what we did achieve, and I think there is 
nobody suggesting anyone here is totally sat- 
isfied. What I am saying is, we made dramatic 
progress, and it will result in jobs for the 
American workers. 

Q. Cuomo says it’s inadequate. 

The President. Well, he is entitled to his 
opinion. And I cannot say that we’ve gotten 
everything we want, so maybe we're not very 
far apart. Who knows? 

Q. What are the short-term 

Q. Why isn’t the managed trade—— 

The President. Will you make up your 
mind? I'll go with either one of you. You're 
both wonderful people. Jim [Jim 
Miklaszewski, NBC News], go ahead. Men 
first, maybe. Whoops, Michel [Michel 
McQueen, Wall Street Journal], sorry about 
that. [Laughter] 

Q. In the short term, was this trip a politi- 
cal bust for you personally? 

The President. I don’t think collapsing 
with the flu helped, but I think I can handle 
that one, Jim. I feel fine, my health is good, 
and I don’t think it’s a bust at all. And I'll 
be glad to debate any of the—eventually, 
maybe I’d better phrase this properly—be 
glad to take on those ideas that I hear: That 
the way to handle this economy is through 
protection, shrinking world markets. That is 
the wrong answer. And I think we made 
progress. And so, I think it was a successful 
trip. Yes, Michel, sorry. 


Trade Issues 


Q. Let me ask you, why isn’t this managed 
trade, something you say you’re very much 
against, when you're pressuring another gov- 
ernment to force its companies to buy that 
which they would not otherwise buy? 

The President. Well, I don’t think we’re 
forcing them to buy something that is non- 
competitive, and I don’t think we’re forcing 
anybody to buy something that is inadequate. 
What we're trying to do is get free and fair 
access to markets, and indeed, as I men- 
tioned, we broke down a lot of barriers. We 
changed the standards procedures over there 
to some degree. We still have a lot of work 
to do. So, I don’t view that as managed trade 
where you set a number. I neal back 
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when I was in China, the people would come 
over, and they'd say, “All right, we’re going 
to buy x, and you're going to buy y.” That’s 
managed trade. That’s not what we’ve done 
here at all. What we’ve done is expand mar- 
kets and get more access for American work- 
ers to have their products go into the Japa- 
nese market and others. 


°92 Presidential Campaign 


Q. Mr. President, with regard to New 
Hampshire, do you think you're in trouble 
there 

The President. No, I think I’m going to 
win in New Hampshire, and I think New 
Hampshire has some serious economic prob- 
lems. And I can identify with the hurt of 
those people. I can’t tell you how many times 
I’ve been in New Hampshire in the last, well, 
since I was Vice President, and including 
being President. So, I have some feel for the 
hardship they're going through. And I think 
I can identify with it, and I think I can rally 
support for what I will be proposing. I know 
that they, if they have it in focus, would be 
supporting what I have been proposing. So, 
I think we'll do fine there. 


The Uruguay Round 


Q. Mr. President, your own briefers and 
senior administration officials in Tokyo were 
asked three times whether Japan was on- 
board on the GATT negotiations. Then you 
say that they were. Are they? 

The President. Well, what do you mean 
by “onboard” on them? 

Q. My question is, does Japan support 
your position regarding the Dunkel letter? 

The President. Well, I think they agree 
to use the Dunkel draft as a significant docu- 
ment from which to work. And they also 
agree we need to get that round solved. I 
think they've probably got problems with the 
Dunkel draft and so do we. But it’s—what 
we're trying to do is use that as the basis 
now for hammering out differences. I think 
that’s about the way we left it with them. 

Two more and then I’ve got to go. This 
nice gentleman over here. 


China-U.S. Relations 
Q. Did anything you heard from Mr. 


Miyazawa on his talks with Li Peng encour- 
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age you to respond in any way, or could you 
tell us what you heard? 

The President. 1 talked with Li Peng on 
what? 

Q. Mr. Miyazawa talked to you about his 
trip to China and his talks there. Did he tell 
you anything ‘that caused you to respond or 
give you any message? 

The President. I believe it was Watanabe, 
wasn’t it, the Foreign Minister? No, he had 
a good trip to China. He talked a little to 
them about the problems we’re having with 
China. He gave me some suggestions in 
terms of the problem of the people that are 
held because of Tiananmen Square. But be- 
yond that, I can’t say much. There wasn’t too 
much specific as it relates to the U.S.-China 
relation. 

Q. Nothing—— 

The President. Nothing at this juncture 
that caused us to respond. We will keep 
pressing for fair treatment of people there, 
and I will try to keep that important relation- 
ship on track also. It is a big one and very 
important. 

One more and then I've got to run. 


The Economy 


Q. Mr. President, don’t the unemploy- 
ment figures show you that the economy is 
in fact getting worse? 

The President. No, I don’t think that. But 
they are certainly unsatisfactory. And what 
they show is, we need growth, and we need 
to stimulate growth in a sound, fiscally sound 
way and not through some way that will set 
the economy back by shooting interest rates, 
long-term rates, up through the roof. And 
by that I mean things that are going to reck- 
lessly break this budget agreement. They 
show that the economy has been sluggish. 
They show that people are hurting. And they 
show that we need to get going now with 
a growth agenda that will do short-term that 
which it can do. A lot of the suggestions are 
more long-term, and I think they show that, 
I hope they show that, wherever we can make 
progress on expanding markets abroad, we 
ought to do it. And that’s one reason I’m sat- 
isfied that we have made real progress on 
this trip. I think it will help in that situation. 

Thank you all very much. 
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Note: The President spoke at 9:15 a.m. upon 
arrival at Andrews Air Force Base in Camp 
Springs, MD from his trip to Asia/Pacific na- 
tions. In his remarks, he referred to Japanese 
Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa; New York 
Governor Mario Cuomo; Chinese Premier Li 
Peng; and Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Michio Watanabe. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the Determination Not To Impose 
Sanctions Against Certain Nations 
Under the Fishermen’s Protective 
Act of 1967 


January 10, 1992 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(b) of the Pelly Amendment to the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act of 1967, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1978), I am reporting to you that 
the Secretary of Commerce reported to me 
that the countries of Venezuela and Vanuatu 
have been under a court-ordered embargo 
since March 26, 1991. No yellowfin tuna or 
products derived from yellowfin tuna har- 
vested in the eastern tropical Pacific Ocean 
(ETP) by purse seine vessels of Venezuela 
and Vanuatu may be imported into the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Secretary’s letter to me is deemed to 
be a certification for the purposes of sub- 
section (a) of the Pelly Amendment. Sub- 
section (a) requires that I consider and, at 
my discretion, order the prohibition of im- 
ports into the United States of fish and fish 
products from Venezuela and Vanuatu to the 
extent that such prohibition is consistent with 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Subsection (b) requires me to report to the 
Congress within 60 days following cer- 
tification on the actions taken pursuant to the 
certification; if all fish imports have not been 
prohibited, the report must state the reasons 
for doing so. 

After thorough review, I have determined 
that, given that an embargo is currently in 
effect and given the negotiations toward an 
international dolphin conservation program 
in the ETP, sanctions will not be imposed 
at this time. Venezuela and Vanuatu will con- 
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tinue to be certified, and we will review their 

marine mammal incidental mortality under 

the Marine Mammal Protection Act if find- 

ings are requested for 1992. I will make fur- 

ther reports to you as developments warrant. 
Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Dan Quayle, President of 
the Senate. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
the Determination Not To Impose 
Sanctions Against Certain Nations 
Under the Fishermen’s Protective 
Act of 1967 


January 10, 1992 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Pursuant to the provisions of subsection 
(b) of the Pelly Amendment to the Fisher- 
men’s Protective Act of 1967, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 1978), I am reporting to you that 
the Secretary of Commerce has reported to 
me that the countries of Costa Rica, France, 
Italy, a and Panama have been under 
an embargo since May 24, 1991. No yellowfin 
tuna or products derived from yellowfin tuna 
harvested in the eastern tropical Pacific 
Ocean (ETP) by purse seine vessels of Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, or Vanuatu may be imported 
into the United States from these nations. 

The Secretary’s letter to me is deemed to 
be a certification for the purposes of sub- 
section (a) of the Pelly Amendment. Sub- 
section (a) requires that I consider and, at 
my discretion, order the prohibition of im- 
ports into the United States of fish and fish 
products from Costa Rica, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Panama, to the extent that such 
prohibition is consistent with the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Subsection 
(b) requires me to report to the Congress 
within 60 days following certification on the 
actions taken pursuant to the certification; if 
fish and wildlife imports have not been pro- 
hibited, the report must state the reasons for 
the lack of a prohibition. 
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After thorough review, I have determined 
that, given that an embargo is currently in 
effect and given the negotiations towards an 
international dolphin conservation program 
in the ETP, sanctions will not be imposed 
against intermediary nations at this time. 
Costa Rica, France, Italy, Japan, and Panama 
will continue to be certified, and we will re- 
view their status as intermediary nations 
under the Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
if requested for 1992. I will make further re- 
ports to you as developments warrant. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Dan Quayle, President of 
the Senate. 


Proclamation 6399—Year of the Gulf 
of Mexico, 1992 


January 10, 1992 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


More than a vast repository of marine and 
wildlife and other natural wonders, the Gulf 
of Mexico is also a major factor in the eco- 
nomic life of the United States. This year, 
we reaffirm our commitment to protecting 
and preserving this magnificent body of 


water. 


The Gulf of Mexico enchants because it 
is full of life and beauty. A vital habitat for 
shorebirds and for much of the Nation’s mi- 
gratory waterfowl, the Gulf region is replete 
with colors and sounds that are as rich and 
varied as each evening’s sunset. Indeed, few 
sights can compare to that of majestic 
whooping cranes winging over Gulf waters 
to wintering grounds on the Texas coast. 
Many a visitor has been delighted to watch 
fishing boats dock at the bustling ports of 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama—only to unload the day’s catch and 
to prepare for another turn at sea. Even ama- 
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teur anglers know the thrill of casting into 
Gulf waters, and millions of vacationing 
Americans have enjoyed the region’s warm, 


sandy beaches. 


While we celebrate the naiural splendor 
and the unique cultural heritage of the Gulf 
coast and barrier islands, we also acknowl- 
edge their vital role in our Nation’s economy. 
The fishing, naval defense, and other mari- 
time industries that employ millions of peo- 
ple from Brownsville, Texas, to Key West, 
Florida, also help to promote the economic 
prosperity and security of our entire country. 
Natural gas and oil extracted from the Gulf 
floor are vital sources of energy for our 
homes, farms, factories, and automobiles. A 
significant percentage of all U.S. shipping 
passes through ports on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and each year the region generates billions 
of dollars in revenue through travel and tour- 
ism. To ensure that the Gulf remains a viable 
natural resource for future generations, the 
United States is determined to reconcile le- 
gitimate needs for economic development 
with our responsibility to protect its beaches, 
estuaries, fisheries, and wildlife. 


The Congress, by Public Law 102-178, has 
designated 1992 as the “Year of the Gulf of 
Mexico” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this year. 


Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1992 as the Year of the Gulf 
of Mexico. I invite all Americans to observe 
this year with appropriate programs, cere- 
monies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this tenth day of January, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-two, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
sixteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:01 p.m., January 10, 1992) 


Note: This proclamation was published in 
the Federal Register on January 14. 
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Remarks to the President’s Drug 
Advisory Council 
January 10, 1992 


Thank you all very much for that welcome, 
and thank you, Bill Moss, especially, and 
thank you for the job you did as Chairman 
in launching the Drug Advisory Council. 

I’m delighted to be home. And you've got 
to admit, when I get the flu, I do it in a 
very dramatic—[laughter]—way. But it was 
so embarrassing. [Laughter] But I do feel 
well. A little bit jet-lagged. We just flew 12 
straight hours from Tokyo. In fact, we got 
here before we took off, if you look at the 
international dateline. [Laughter] So, you 
will excuse me if I’m a little bit tired. But 
my health is good, and I am so grateful to 
sO many across our wonderful country and 
then also in Japan, who I think, thinking I 
was a little more seriously sick than I was, 
expressed their concerns. And I just want to 
say thanks to everybody who did that. 

I am delighted to be here. I did not want 
to go off to Camp David without stopping 
by this very, very important meeting. And I’m 
glad to be here with so many hard workers. 
I want to single out, of course, Bob Martinez, 
the former Governor of Florida, who is in 
charge of the fiercely committed fighters in 
our battle to lead America away from drugs. 
You heard from one of these earlier when 
David Kearns, representing Lamar Alexan- 
der—David, our outstanding executive there 
at the Department of Education. And in ad- 
dition, we are very fortunate in a government 
sense to have the leadership of Attorney 
General Bill Barr, who is working closely 
with Bob Martinez, with Lou Sullivan, our 
very able Secretary of HHS, intimately in- 
volved in all of this. And we are trying as 
a government to meet this scourge head-on. 

But I believe that the answer lies right 
here. I know it lies with the leadership from 
Jim Burke who is sitting here at my left. As 
many of you are aware, Jim has done an out- 
standing job unleashing the power of the 
media through this Partnership for a Drug- 
Free America. There is no way that govern- 
ment itself could do what this individual has 
done in getting the message, antidrug mes- 
sage out across this country. We are very, 
very grateful to him. 
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I also am sitting next to another tireless 
worker, a very successful man, Alvah Chap- 
man, who just took this on to organize this 
meeting, organize this crusade all across the 
country, providing all of us with the vision 
and leadership that this whole coalition 
movement represents. So, my thanks to him. 

I was told by Jim, coming in here, of the 
many successful efforts going in the commu- 
nities represented here and then some that 
aren’t even represented. And so, I want to 
thank all who ion come from all across this 
land to explore this idea of community coali- 
tions gathering momentum. And if you need- 
ed any inspiration, I didn’t get to hear her, 
maybe she hadn’t sung yet, but I’ve heard 
her many times. She’s | Bans our guest up at 
Camp David. If you need a little momentum- 
gathering, try Sandy Patti on for size because 
she is magnificent. 

Well, let me just say, it is a pleasure to 
be back, and it was a great trip. Ten fas- 
cinating days in the Far East talking and lis- 
tening and learning, working hard for the ob- 
jectives that we all share of trying to get this 
country moving through expanding our ex- 
ports markets. Assuring our friends also that 
we are going to stay actively involved in the 
Pacific. You know, given all the changes in 
Eastern Europe sth the hope that is about 
now because of people that had hated each 
other over the years, been ancient enemies, 
now talking in the Middle East, some in the 
Pacific area thought that we've just foregone 
our interests in that part of the world. So, 
I wanted to convince those leaders there that 
we will fulfill our security responsibilities to 
that critical area, and we will stay actively 
involved with that area, our largest trading 
partner incidentally. 

But I came here today because I really be- 
lieve that what you do is vitally important 
to the well-being of our country. And I want- 
ed to just say this to you. Your Nation rec- 
ognizes the critically important work of your 
community antidrug coalitions, and your Na- 
tion is very, very grateful to each and every 
one of you. 

We are working hard, all of us, all of you, 
to blast the curse of drugs off the face of 
our map. Our antidrug effort is one of the 
highest priorities of any domestic initiative 
in the Federal Budget. In 1992, our budget 
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war, an increase of 82 percent since the be- 
ginning of our administration, and an 11-per- 
cent increase since the previous year, one of 
the largest in the entire overall budget. 

In our war, you know the answer, and I 
understand and think I know the answer, we 
are seeing results. I’m not sure the entire 
country understands this yet, Jim and Alvah, 
but I believe we are seeing results. For 1990, 
we exceeded our goal for reducing overall 
drug use. We'd hoped for a decrease of 10 
percent between ’88 and ’90, and it fell by 
more than that. I believe the figure was 11 
percent. Occasional cocaine use went down 
29 percent when we’d set a goal—I think 
again, just trying to think positively, I think 
the goal we had set in our minds was 10 per- 
cent. For 1991, figures show we've even 
more dramatically exceeded many of our 
goals, particularly in areas like adolescent co- 
caine use. You know and I know there is a 
problem. It’s a horrible thing to think about, 
adolescent cocaine use. But it’s out there, 
and it’s tough. And we are making headway. 
We'd hoped to reduce that by 30 percent 
since 1988, and it has fallen more than 60 
percent. So, what you’re doing is working. 
What you're doing is having an effect and 
saving the lives of children. 

But let’s face it, much remains to be done. 
More than 12.5 million, 12.5 million Ameri- 
cans currently still use drugs; 1.9 million of 
them currently use cocaine. And adolescent 
drug use has fallen, but still more than 1.3 
million of our kids currently abuse drugs. 

We're also committed to toughening the 
drug laws. We devote more effort to fighting 
drugs than to any other single area of crime. 
But we cannot do it alone. We need Federai 
drug laws that are on the side of the people. 
We need a bipartisan effort to help 8 en- 
forcement protect our present and ensure 
our children’s future. As I said 2 years ago 
when we announced the drug strategy, with 
this drug problem we face the toughest chal- 
lenge in decades. We face the challenge not 
as partisans but as a nation. 

As we've said time and time again, we can- 
not win the drug war through law enforce- 
ment alone. I’m convinced we can do better 
on law enforcement. And I salute those who 
are out there enforcing our laws. But we can’t 
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win it through law enforcement alone. We've 
got to have effective treatment programs, and 
we need national action. 

More than 2 years ago we established this 
President’s Drug Advisory Council. America 
was lucky, very, very fortunate to gain the 
wisdom and vision of these distinguished 
American leaders who share our goal of rid- 
ding this Nation of the devastation caused 
by illegal drugs. I want to give very special 
thanks today to our Council members who 
work tirelessly to mobilize the enormous 
power the private sector can wield in the war 
against drugs. Look at this head table, look 
around, look at those names of the people, 
the men and women who are serving, and 
you'll see we've got very busy, successful peo- 
ple giving of themselves to help others. 

In addition, every one of you here today 
are frontline soldiers in our war. You lead 
this country’s local efforts to reduce drug use 
in the workplace, schools, and neighbor- 
hoods. We've got a good program. I was 
briefed by Al Casey and others not so lon 
ago, and Jim was up there at Camp David 
on this drug-free workplace concept. And 
we're making headway. Still a ways to go, but 
a very fundamental and important part of our 
work. 

You organize your communities into coali- 
tions. The key to healing this Nation is found 
at the grassroots level, being what I call a 
Point of Light, holding your hand out to a 
neighbor. And this es today certainly 
exemplifies in the finest sense the willingness 
of one American to reach out and help an- 
other. 

As Americans hear your stories, they real- 
ize that there is an alternative to drugs, and 
its name is hope. They hear stories of people 
like Brad Gates, the sheriff in Orange Coun- 
ty, who was so concerned about drug deaths 
that he created the “Drug Use is Life Abuse” 
eater With the business community, he 
aunched a massive drug education effort tar- 
geted at area youth. And the program works 
because it changes people’s attitudes, gets to 
the fundamental attitude change towards 
drugs. 

And so does Tad Foote’s. When he saw 
how drugs were destroying his community, 
he gathered top business leaders like Alvah 


Chapman and others, the busiest, the most 
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successful, and they formed the Miami Coali- 
tion, a broad-based community organization. 
And it was dedicated to tackling every aspect 
of the drug program, divided it into eight 
task forces. They've convinced over one-third 
of all Miami businesses to adopt drug-free 
workplace policies and employee assistance 
programs, and they have closed down 1,500 
crack houses. Now, that is success, and that 
is due to the voluntary effort all the way. 

The point is simple. No community, none 
at all, has to accept drug abuse. Americans 
don’t have to live in fear. Drugs and so many 
other social problems can be driven from 
every community, if every community cares 
enough to reach out and try. 

Americans deserve a lot of credit for their 
individual and collective efforts. But we still 
have much to do. There are casualties in this 
war. We live in an age when tens of thou- 
sands of drug-affected babies are born each 
year. Therein is the real tragedy. Hold in 
your arms one of those babies, and you just 
can’t help but have a broken heart. We live 
in an age when 1 out of every 4,000 American 
teens dies by his own hand or at someone 
else’s, and too often drugs play a part, a fun- 
damental part, in these tragedies. We live in 
an age when the scourge of drugs has cheap- 
ened life and threatens to erode the moral 
fabric of this great Nation of ours. 

Well, you have set an example, summed 
up by the antidrug banners created by citi- 
zens in Albuquerque that read, “It’s easier 
to build a child than repair an adult.” With 
that kind of tough-minded dedication, we 
will win. We will make a difference. Each 
and every one of you is making a difference, 
and may God bless you all for that. 

Thank you very, very much. And thanks 
for that warm welcome. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:41 a.m. at 
the J.W. Marriott Hotel. In his remarks, he 
referred to Jim Burke, chairman of the Part- 
nership for a Drug-Free America; Alvah 
Chapman, Chairman of the National Coali- 
tion Committee of the President’s Drug Advi- 
sory Council; and Albert V. Casey, Council 
member. A tape was not available for ver- 
ification of the content of these remarks. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the National 
Emergency With Respect to Libya 


January 10, 1992 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on the de- 
velopments since my last report of July 9, 
1991, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Libya that was declared in 
Executive Order No. 12543 of January 7, 
1986. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 401(c) of the National Emergencies 
Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641(c); section 204(c) of the 
International Emergency Economic Powers 
Act (“IEEPA”), 50 U.S.C. 1703(c); and sec- 
tion 505(c) of the International Security and 
Development Cooperation Act of 1985, 22 
U.S.C. 2349aa-9(c). 

1. Since my last report on July 9, 1991, 
the Libyan Sanctions Regulations (the “Reg- 
ulations”), 31 C.F.R. Part 550, administered 
by the Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(“FAC”) of the Department of the Treasury, 
have been amended. One amendment, pub- 
lished on August 5, 1991, 56 Fed. Reg. 37156, 
added the names of 12 companies to Appen- 
dix A of the Regulations, which contains a 
list of organizations determined to be within 
the definition of the term “Government of 
Libya” (Specially Designated Nationals of 
Libya). This amendment also added a new 
Appendix B, “Individuals Determined to be 
Specially Designated Nationals of Libya,” 
containing the names of persons determined 
to be acting, or purporting to act, directly 
or indirectly on Behalf of the Government 
of Libya. An amendment removing one name 
from Appendix B was published on Decem- 
ber 20, 1991, 56 Fed. Reg. 65993. A further 
amendment of the Regulations, effective De- 
cember 19, 1991, 56 Fed. Reg. 66334 (Dec. 
20, 1991), with a correction published on 
January 7, 1992, 57 Fed. Reg. 525, revoked 
the authorization set forth in Section 550.514 
that permitted transfers between two non- 
Libyan foreign banks located outside the 
United States to clear through accounts lo- 
cated in the United States when the money 
is being sent to or from the Government of 
Libya. This action was taken as a partial re- 
sponse to evidence of the Government of 
Libya’s role in the bombing of Pan Am Flight 
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103. Copies of these amendments and cor- 
rection are enclosed. 

2. During the current 6-month period, 
FAC made numerous decisions with respect 
to applications for licenses to engage in trans- 
actions under the Regulations, issuing three 
new licenses and amending three previously 
issued licenses. The new licenses typically 
permit, for the benefit of U.S. persons, minor 
transactions of little or no economic benefit 
to Libya. The license amendments permit 
several U.S. firms with substantial pre-em- 
bargo investments in their Libyan oil conces- 
sions to renew standstill agreements preserv- 
ing their interests despite nonperformance of 
concession agreements due to the U.S. sanc- 
tions. 

3. Various enforcement actions mentioned 
in previous reports continue to be pursued, 
and several new investigations of possibly sig- 
nificant violations of the Libyan sanctions 
were initiated. During the current reporting 
period, substantial monetary penalties were 
assessed against U.S. firms for engaging in 
prohibited transactions with Libya. In one 
such case, a penalty of $137,500 was col- 
lected from a major U.S. manufacturer, after 
an investigation developed evidence that it 
had exported services to Libya and engaged 
in contracts in support of projects in Libya. 

Due to aggressive enforcement efforts and 
increased public awareness, FAC has re- 
ceived numerous voluntary disclosures from 
U.S. firms concerning their sanctions vio- 
lations. Many of these reports were triggered 
by the recent amendment to the Regulations 
listing additional organizations and individ- 
uals determined to be Specially Designated 
Nationals (“SDNs”) of Libya. For purposes 
of the Regulations, all dealings with the orga- 
nizations and individuals listed will be con- 
sidered dealings with the Government of 
Libya. All unlicensed transactions with these 
persons, or in property in which they have 
an interest, are prohibited. The initial listing 
of Libyan SDNs is not a static list and will 
be augmented from time to time as addi- 
tional organizations or individuals owned or 
controlled by, or acting on behalf of, the Gov- 
ernment of Libya are identified. 

4. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the 6-month period from 
June 15, 1991, through December 14, 1991, 
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that are directly attributable to the exercise 
of powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Libyan national emergency 
are estimated at $487,815. Personnel costs 
were largely centered in the Department of 
the Treasury (particularly in the Office of 
Foreign Assets Control, the Office of the 
General Counsel, and the U.S. Customs 
Service), the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

5. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Libya continue to pose an unusual 
and extraordinary threat to the national secu- 
rity and foreign policy of the United States. 
I shall continue to exercise the powers at my 
disposal to apply economic sanctions against 
Libya fully and effectively, as long as those 
measures are appropriate, and will continue 
to report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments as required by law. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Dan Quayle, President of 
the Senate. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his com- 
mitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Amer- 


tcan. 





January 6 
Volunteers of the 50th Flying Training Squad, 
of Columbus, MS 


January 7 

Qadir Aware, of Sioux Falls, SD 
January 8 

Timothy Wolf, of North Canton, OH 
January 9 


Volunteers of the Parent Assistance Center, of 
Santa Fe, NM 
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January 10 


Volunteers of the Age to Age program at Ar- 
kansas Tech University, of Russellville, AR 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the Press 
Secretary and not included elsewhere in this 
issue. 





January 4 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left the Shangri-La Hotel in Singapore 
for the arrival ceremony at the Istana Palace. 
While at the palace, they also paid a courtesy 
call on President and Mrs. Wee Kim Wee. 
The President later met at the Istana Palace 
with Prime Minister Goh Chok Tong. The 
President also met with the Presidential busi- 
ness delegation at the Palace. 

In the afternoon, the President went to the 
Westin Stamford Hotel where he attended 
a meeting of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) Business Council 
and later attended a luncheon hosted by 
Prime Minister Goh at the Compass Rose 
Restaurant. The President and Mrs. Bush 
then went to the Singapore American School 
where they greeted the American Embassy 
community. Later, the President met with 
Senior Minister Lee Kuan Yew at the Raffles 
Hotel. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush went to the Westin Plaza Hotel to at- 
tend a dinner hosted by President Wee Kim 
Wee. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Albert V. Casey, of Texas, to be 
chief executive officer of the Resolution 
Trust Corporation, a new position. From 
1988 to 1991, Mr. Casey served as chairman 
and chief executive officer of First Republic 
Bank Corp., in Dallas, TX. 


January 5 
In the morning, the President hosted a cof- 
fee in his suite for the ASEAN Ambassadors 
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and then traveled with Mrs. Bush to Seoul, 
South Korea. 

Following their arrival in Seoul, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush went to the National 
Cemetery for a wreath-laying ceremony. 
After the ceremony, they went to Ambas- 
sador Donald P. Gregg’s residence where 
they stayed while in Seoul. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush dined with President and Mrs. Roh Tae 
Woo and their respective national security 
advisers and ambassadors at the Blue House, 
President Roh’s residence. 


January 6 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush participated in the official arrival cere- 
mony at the Blue House. The President then 
met with President Roh. 

In the afternoon, the President greeted the 
leadership of the Korean National Assembly. 
Later, the President and Mrs. Bush greeted 
the American Embassy community at Collier 
Field House. 


January 7 

Following a morning departure ceremony, 
the President and Mrs. Bush traveled to 
Kyoto, Japan. Upon arrival, they toured the 
Imperial Palace. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush went to the Tsuruya Restaurant where 
they had lunch with former Prime Minister 
and Mrs. Toshiki Kaifu. Later, the President 
and Mrs. Bush traveled to Kashihara, Japan 
and then to Tokyo. 

Following their evening arrival in Tokyo, 
the President and Mrs. Bush went to the 
Akasaka Palace, their residence during their 
visit to Tokyo. 


January 8 

In the morning, the President gave an 
interview to the NBC “Today” show and to 
Detroit television stations. Later, the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Bush attended an arrival cere- 
mony with Emperor Akihito and Empress 
Michiko at the Akasaka Palace and then ac- 
companied them to the Imperial Palace for 
a courtesy call. After returning to the Akasaka 
Palace, be President met with Prime Min- 
ister Kiichi Miyazawa. 

In the afternoon, the President met and 
had a working luncheon with Prime Minister 
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Miyazawa in the Akasaka Palace Annex. 
Later, the President gave an interview to the 
CBS “This Morning” show. 


January 9 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Prime Minister Miyazawa at the Akasaka Pal- 
ace. 


January 10 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush paid a farewell call on the Emperor 
and the Empress at the Akasaka Palace. 
Later in the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush left Tokyo and returned to the White 
House.! 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush traveled to Camp David, MD. 

The President announced recess appoint- 
ments of the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
Legal Services Corporation: 

J. Blakeley Hall, of Texas. 

William Lee Kirk, Jr., of Florida. 

Jo Betts Love, of Mississippi. 

Guy Vincent Molinari, of New York. 
Jeanine E. Wolbeck, of Minnesota. 
Howard H. Dana, Jr., of Maine. 
Penny L. Pullen, of Illinois. 

Thomas D. Rath, of New Hampshire. 
Basile J. Uddo, of Louisiana. 
George W. Wittgruf, of Iowa. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Prime Minister Carl 
Bildt of Sweden at the White House on Feb- 
ruary 20. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 


1 The President and Mrs. Bush crossed the 
international dateline on their return, arriv- 
ing at the White House on Friday morning. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary that are neither 
printed as items nor covered by entries in 
the Digest of Other White House Announce- 


ments 





Released January 4 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Asia Environmental Partnership 


Released January 6 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the United States and Korean 
Chamber of Commerce Industry luncheon 


Released January 8 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on the President’s meetings in 
Japan—by National Security Advisor Brent 
Scowcroft 


Fact sheet: 
A Strategy for World Growth 


Fact sheet: 
The Japanese Economy in 1991 and the FY 
1992 Budget 


Fact sheet: 
Japan Corporate Program 


Fact sheet: 
Government Procurement 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the state dinner hosted by Prime 
Minister Miyazawa 


Released January 9 


Fact sheet: 
Major Projects Agreement 


Fact sheet: 
Paper 


Fact sheet: 
Telecommunications 
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Fact sheet: 
Computer Procurement 


Fact sheet: 
Standards, Certification, and Testing 


Fact sheet: 
Glass 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Japan Achievements on Economic Is- 
sues 


Fact sheet: 
Joint Trade Expansion Program 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Japan Economic Relations 


Fact sheet: 
U.S.-Japan Achievements on Autos and Auto 
Parts 


Released January 10 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the President’s Drug Advisory 
Council 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Jack W. Selden to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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